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Of the Narva lx Cavses 40 oem 
0 f WIN DS. 


The windblweth bert je 18eth; thou bearef 
the ſound thereof, but canſt nat tell whence 
it cometh. . Jon li. 8. re 


time reſolve - all things into Infinite 
wer: we allow the Mighty Firſt Cauſe 
of Nature; but the treaſury of immediate 
cauſes is what hiloſophy explores; if at any 
time we look 1 that, it is becauſe, ws 
are out of the way: it is not becauſe; the 
object of our ſearch is not there, but becauſe 
we cannot find it. 1 philoſopher s 23 
ö neſs 


[ N ſearching after cauſes, we may at any 
0 


2 NATURAL CAUSES 

neſs is not to extend his inquiries to the ope- 
rations of Infinite Power : his buſineſs is 
with nature, there grows what he looks for, 
and it is there he muſt find it: philoſophy is 
a-ground when forced to farther reſearches. 

It is not enough for the aſtronomer to 
know that God has made the heavens, the 
fun, the moon, and all the ſtars; he muſt 
ſearch after the cauſes, motions, and in- 
fluences among the heavenly. bodies ; what 
are their functions, and ends of their being: 
he mult inform himſelf where they are 
placed, and why there. 

The anatomiſt is not ſatisfied to know that 
he is fearfully and wonderfully made, in the 
lowermoſt parts of the earn; but he muſt 
ſee thoſe lowermoſt parts; ſearch into the 
method nature proceeds upon in performing 
the office appointed ; muſt watch the ſteps 
ſhe takes, and mark the tools ſhe ou 
with: he will endeavour after the moſt ex- 
quifite diſcoveries of the human body, and 
all the veſſels of life and ſenſe, with their 
proper dimenſions and uſes. 
In ſhort, every philoſopher will endeavour 
to know all that the God of nature has per- 
mitted to be capable of demonſtration. To 
fearch after what our maker has not hid, only 
covered with a thin veil of natural obſcurity, 
and which. upon our fearch is plain to be read, 
ſeems to be juſtified by the very nature of the 
thing; and the poſſibility of the demonſtra- 

tion 
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tion is an argument to prove the lawfulneſs 

of the inquiry. 29 
Air, the general menſtruum and ſeminary, gu, r 
ſcemeth to be only an aggregate of the vola- „. 
tile parts of all natural beings, which, vari- 
ouſly combined and agitated, produce various 
effects. Small particles, in a near and cloſe 
ſituation, ſtrongly act upon each other, at- 
tracting, repelling, vibrating. Hence divers 
fermentations, and all the variety of meteors, 
tempeſts, and concuſſions both of earth and 
firmament, 

The demonſtrations made of rarefaction 
and dilation are extraordinary : lord Veru- 
lam's experiment on feathers proves that by 
fire and water wind may be raiſed in a cloſe 
room. 

There is no effect in nature, great, mar - Sin, p. 
vellous, or terrible, but proceeds from fire ; 72. 
that diffuſed. and active principle, which at 
the ſame time that it ſhakes the earth and 
heavens, will enter, divide and diſſolve the 
ſmalleſt, cloſeſt and moſt compacted bodies. 

In remote cavities of the earth it remains 
quiet, till perhaps an accidental ſpark from 
the colliſion of one ſtone againſt another 
kindles an exhalation that gives birth to an 
earthquake or a tempeſt, which ſplits moun- 
tains or overturns cities. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the winds 
are a part of the works of God by nature, in 
which he has as pleaſed to —— 

| 2 le 
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leſs 'of demonſtration to us than in many 
other caſes: they therefore refer us to infi- 
nite power more than the other parts of na- 
ture do: the chriſtian begins where the phi- 
loſopher ends : when the enquirer turns his 
eyes to heaven,  farewel philoſophy! When 
nothing can be made of the enquiry here, 
then we are forced to cry out, Lord, what is 
man! 85-427 

As the dreadful hurricane, the difmal 
effects of which, we purpoſe to relate, was 
firſt felt from the Weſt, ſome have conjec- 
tured that the firſt generation, or collection 
of materials, was from the continent of 
America; poſſibly from that part of Florida 
and Virginia, where, the confluence of va- 
pours raiſed by the ſun from the vaſt lakes 
and inland ſeas of water, which are incre- 
dibly large as well as numerous, might afford 
ſufficient matter for the tempeſt ; and where 
time adding to the preparation, God, who 
confined his providence to the chain of natu- 
ral cauſes, might muſter together thoſe troops 
of combuſtion, till they made a ſufficient army 
duly proportioned to the expedition deſigned, 
This opinion is the more probable, becauſe 
they felt an unuſual tempeſt a few days before 
the fatal 27th of November. 

He muſt have ſtudied the motion of the 
clouds very nicely, who can calculate how 
long this army of terror might take up in its 
furious march: poſſibly the velocity of its mo- 

7 tion 
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tion might not be ſo great at firſt ſetting out as 
it was afterward ; though it may be true, 
that by the length of the way the force of the 
wind ſpends itſelf, and ſo by degrees ceaſes as 
the vapours find more room for dilation ; yet 
we may ſuppoſe a conjunction of ſore con- 
federate matter which might fall in with this 
by the way, or which, meeting it at its 
arrival here, might join forces in execut - 
ing the commiſſion received from above. 
Vet the vaſt collection of matter did not ali 
take motion in one and the ſame moment, for 
as they ad vanced and preſſed thoſe befote them, 
the violence increaſed in proportion : and thus 
we may conceive that the motion might not 
have arrived at its meridian violence till it 
reached our iſland; and even then, it blew 
ſome days, yet much leis than that laſt night 
of its force; and even that night, the vio- 
lence was not at its extremity till about an 
hour before ſun-riſe ; and then it continued 
declining, though, it blew a full ſtorm for 
four days after. N | 
As our iſland was the firſt, this way; to 
receive the impreſſions of the violent hur- 
ricane, it had the moſt terrible effects here; 
and continuing its ſteady courſe, we find it 
carried a true line clear over the continent of 
Europe, traverſing England, France, Ger- 
many, the Baltic ſea; and paſſing the 


northern continent of Sweden, Finland, Muſ- 
B 3 
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covy, and part of Tartary, muſt at laſt loſe 
itſelf in the vaſt Northern Ocean, where 
ſhips never ſuiled. As its violence could have 
no efte& there but upon the vaſt mountains 
of ice and the huge drifts of ſnow ; in this 
abyſs of moiſture and cold, it is very probable 
the force of it was checked, and the world 
reſtored to calmneſs and quiet, In this 
circle of fury it might find its end, not far 
off from whence it had its beginning: the 
fierceneſs of the motion, per hape, not arriving 
to a period, till having paſſed the pole, it 
reached again the northern parts of America, 


SECT. U. 


Of the opinions of the Ancients that this ifland 
was more ſubjett to ſtorms than other parts 
of the world. 


N early ages, when theſe iſlands were 
firſt known, they were eſteemed the 
moſt terrible part of the world for ſtorms 
and tempeſts. 12 
Camden tells us, the Britons were diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the world by unpaſſable ſeas 
and terrible northern winds, which made the 
Albion ſhores dreadful to ſailors; and this 
part of the world was therefore reckoned the 
utmoſt bounds of the northern known land, 
beyond which none had ever failed ; and 
quotes a great variety of authors to that pur- 


pole, 


* Some 


WW. 
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Some are for” placing the nativity of the 
winds hereabout, as if they had been all ge- 
nerated here; and the confluence of matter 
had made this iſland its general rendezvous. ' 

But there are ſeveral places in the world 
far better adapted to be the general receptacle 
or centre of vapours, to ſupply a fund of 

tempeſtuous matter, than England: particu- 
larly the vaſt lakes of America. 

One reaſon which gave the ancients ſuch 
terrible apprehenſions of this part of the 
world, (which of late we find as habitable 
= navigable as any of the reſt) might be, 
that, 

Before the multitude and induſtry of in- 
habitants prevailed to the managing, inclofing, 
and improving the country, the vaſt tracks of 
land in this iſland which continually lay 
open to the flux of the ſea, and to the inun- 
dations of land- waters, were as ſo many 
ſtanding lakes; from whence the fun con- 
tinually evaporating quantities, of moiſt 
vapours, the air could not bar be continually 
crouded with all thoſe materials to which 
we afcribe the origin of winds, rains, ſtorms, 
and the like. 

He that is acquainted with the ſituation of 
England, and reflects on the vaſt quantity of gung, 
flat grounds, on the banks of all our navigable and ſens. 
rivers and the ſhores of the ſea, which lands 
at leaſt lying under water every ſpring-tide, 
and being thereby continually full of moiſ- 

| B 4 ture, 
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ture, were like a ſtagnated body of water 
brooding vapours in the intervals of eve 
tide, muſt own, that at leaſt a ſixteenth part 
of the whole iſland may come into this deno- 
mination. 

Let him that d6ubts the truth of this, exa- 
mine a little the particulars : let him ſtand 
upon Shooters-hill in Kent, and view the 
mouth of the river Thames, and conſider | 
what a river it muſt be when none of the 
marſhes on either fide were walled in from 
the ſea; and when the ſea, without all quel- 
tion, flowed up to the foot of the hills on 
either ſhore, and up every creek, where is 
now dry land for two miles in breadth at 
leaſt, ſometimes three or four, for above 
for:y miles on both ſides the river. 

Let him reflect, how all theſe parts lay 
when, as ancient hiſtory relates, the Daniſh 
fleet came up almoſt as far as Hartford; ſo 
that all that train of freſh marſhes, which 
reach twenty-five miles in length, from Ware 
to the river Thames, muſt have been a 
channel, 

Imagine the vaſt track of marſh-lands on 
both ſides the river Thames, to Harwich on 
the Eſſex, and Whitſtable on the Kentiſh 
fide; the level marſhes up the | Stour 
from Sandwich to Canterbury; the whole 
extent of low-grounds commonly called 
Romney Marſh, from Hythe to Winchelſea, 
ond up the banks of the "Retheo: ; all which 


put 
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put together, and being allowed to be in one 


lace covered with water, what a lake would 
it be ſuppoſed to make! according to the 
niceſt calculations it could not amount to leſs 
than five hundred thouſand acres of land. 
The iſle of Ely, with the flats up the ſeve- 
ral rivers from . Yarmouth. to Norwich, 
Beccles, &c. the continued levels in the ſeve- 


ral counties of Norfolk,” Cambridge, Suffolk, 


Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, 
may be ſuppoſed to contain as much land as 
the whole county of Norfolk: and it is not 


many ages ſince theſe counties were univer- 


ſally one vaſt moraſs or lough, and the few 
ſolid parts wholly unapproachable : .infomuch 
that the town of Ely itſelf was a receptacle 
for the mal-contents of the kingdom, where 


no reaſonable force could come to diſlodge 
them. 


Twelve or fourteen like places in England 
might be reckoned, as the moors in Somer- 
ſetſhire ; the flat-(hores in Lancaſhire, York- 
ſhire, and Durham; the like in blampſhite, 
and Suſſex; in ſhort, on the banks of every 
navigable river. 

While this nation was thus full of lakes, 
ſtagnated waters, and moiſt places, they muſt 
have furniſhed' the air with a quantity of 
matter for ſhowers and ſtorms infinitely more 
than it can be now ſupplied withal; thoſe 
vaſt tracks of land being now fenced in, laid 


— = — —— — 
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dry, and turned into wholeſome and pro- 
fitable provinces. | 

This ſeems demonſtrated from Ireland, 
where the multitude of lakes, bogs, and moiſt 
places, fill the air with vapours, which give 
themſelves back again in ſhowers; ſo as to 
occafion it to be called, the Piſs- pot of the 
world. 

But, the ſkill of thoſe ages in the art of 


not ſailful navigation being far ſhort of what it is ſince 


in naviga- 


tion. 


arrived to, made thefe vaſt northern ſeas too 
terrible for them to venture in: and accord- 
jagly, they raiſed thoſe apprehenſions ap to 
fable, which began only in their want of 
judgment. 

The Phaoanicians, who were our firſt na- 
vigators, the Genoeſe, and after them the 
Portugueſe, who arrived to extraordinary 
proficiency in ſea- affairs, were all of them (as 
we term it) fair - weather ſeamen: the chief 
of their navigation was coaſting; and if they 
were driven out of their knowledge, had 
vrork enough to find their way home, and 
ſometimes never found it at all: but one ſea 
conveyed them directly into the laſt ocean, 
from whence no navigation could return 
them. 

When theſe miſadventures had at any time 
extended their voyaging as far as this ifland, 
(which they always performed round the 


coaſt of Spain, Portugal and France) if ever 
ſuch a veſſel returned, if ever the bold navi- 
gator 


OF WIND S. 1 
gator arrived at home, he had done enough 


to talk of all his days; and need no other di- 


verſion among his neighbours, than to give 
an account of the vaſt ſeas, mighty rocks, 
deep gulphs, and prodigious ſtorms, he met 
with in theſe remote parts of the then known 
world. This magnified by the poetical arts 
of the learned men of the times, grew into a 
received maxim of navigation, that theſe 
parts were fo full of tempeſts, ſtorms and 


dangerous ſeas, that it was preſent death to The an- 


come near them; and, that nono but mad- 


men and deſperadoes would have any buſi- notions of 
neſs there, ſince they were places where ſhips Britain. 


never came, and navigation was not proper. 

Some have repreſented Britain as a-place 
full of terrible monſters, and fit only for their 
habitation. 1 slodt! 

Such horrid apprehenſions had thoſe ages 
of theſe parts; which by experience, and the 
prodigy to which navigation in particular, and 
ſciential knowledge in general, is ſince 
grown, appear very ridiculous. | 300 

We find no danger in our ſhores, no un- 
certain wavering in our tides, no frightful 
gulphs, nohorrid monſters, but what the bold 
mariner has made familiar to him. | 

The gulphs which frighted thoſe early ſons 
of Neptune, are ſcarched out by our ſeamen, 
and made uſeful bays, roads, and harbours of 
ſafety. The promontories which, running 
out into the ſea, gave them terrible appre- 

| henſions 
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henſions of danger, are our ſafety, and make 
the ſailors hearts glad, as they are the firſt 
lands they make when they are coming home 
from a long voyage; or as they are a good 
ſhelter, when in a ſtorm our ſhips get under 


their lee. 
Our ſhores are ſounded, the fits and flats 


are diſcovered, which they knew little or 
nothing of, and in which more real danger 
lies, than in all the frightful ſtories they told; 
uſeful ſea-marks and land- -figures are placed 
on the ſhore, buoys on the water, light- 
houſes on the higheſt rocks; and all theſe 
dreadful parts of the world are becomethe feat 
of trade, and the center of navigation : art 
has reconciled all the difficulties, and uſe 
made all that was horrible and terrible in 
thoſe ages, become as natural and familiar as 
day-light. 

The hidden ſands, almoſt the only real 
dread of a ſailor, and by which (till thechan- 
nels between them were found out) our eaſtern 
coaſts muſt be really unpaſſable, now ſerve 
to make harbours: and Yarmouth road was 
made a ſafe place of ſhipping by them. Nay, 
when Portſmouth, Plymouth, and. other 
good harbours, would not defend our ſhips 
in the violent tempeſt we are treating of, 
here' was the leaſt damage done of any place 
in England, conſidering the number of ſhips 
which lay at anchor, and the r of the 


ace. 
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| _ Uponithe whole, it ſeems plain, that all 
the diſmal things the ancients told of Britain 


and her terrible ſhores, aroſe from the infancy 
of marine knowledge, and the weakneſs of 
the ſailor's courage. | 
It is allowed we are more ſubject to bad 
weather and hard gales of wind than the 


coaſts of Spain, Italy, and Barbary ; but our 
improvement in the art of ſhip-building is ſo 


conſiderable, our veſſels are ſo prepared; to 
ride out the moſt violent ſtorms, that the 
fury of the ſea is the leaſt wy our ſailors 
fear: keep them but from a lee- ſhore, or 
touching upon a ſand, they will venture all the 
reſt: and nothing is a greater ſatisfaction to 
them, when they have a ſtorm in view, than 
a ſound bottom and good ſea- room. 

Such winds as in thoſe days would have 
paſſed for ſtorms, are now called only a 
Freſh-gale, or Blowing hard. If it | blows 
enough to fright a ſouth-country failor, we 
laugh at it. 


The bald terms of our ſailors, ſet dow in a 


table of degrees, will better n = 


meaning. 


Stark calm, A top-lail gale, 
Calm weather, Blows freſb,.. - 
Little wind, A hard gale of wind, 


A fine breeze, | A fret of wind, 

A ſmall pale, A ſtorm, 1 
A freſh gale, A tempeſt. 
Half theſe tarpawlin articles would have | 

paſſed in thoſe days for a ſtorm : that our 


ſailorg 
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failors call a Top- ſail gale, would have driven 
the navigators of thoſe days into harbour: 
when our ſailors reef a top-ſail, they would 
have handed all their fails: when we go 
under a main courſe, they would have run 
afore it for life to the next port they could 
make: when our Hard Gale blows, they 
would have cried, A Tempeſt! and about 
the Fret of wind, they would be all at their 
prayers, 

If we ſhould reckon by this account, we 
are a ſtormy country indeed; our ſeas are no 
more navigable now for ſuch ſailors than they 
were then: if the Japoneſe, the Eaſt-Indians, 
and ſuch navigators, were to come with their 
thin cockle-ſheil barks and callico fails ; if 
Cleopatra's fleet, or Cæſar's great ſhips with 
which he fought the battle of Actium, were 
to come upon our ſeas, there hardly comes a 
March or Noyember in twenty years, but 
would blow them to pieces; and then the 
poor remnant that got home would talk of a 
terrible country, where there is nothing but 
ſtorms and tempeſts. No queſtion but our 
ſhips ride out many a worſe ſtorm than that 8 
terrible tempeſt which ſcattered Julius Cz- 
far's fleet, or that which drove Æneas on the 
coaſt of Cartha ge. 

In more modern times we have a remark- 
Armada. able inſtance in the famous Spaniſh Armada; 

which, after it was rather frightened than da- 

maged by fir Francis Drake's machines, (not 

then known by the name of W en 
cat- 
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ſcattered by a terrible ſtorm, and loſt upon 


every ſhore. --- +-- + © + 

The cafe is plain, it was all owing to the 
accident of navigation ; they had, no doubt, 
a hard gale of wind, perhaps a ſtorm; bur 
they were alſo on an enemy's coaſt ; their 
pilots out of their knowledge ; no harbour 
to run into; and an enemy a-ſtern; that 
when once they ſeparated, fear drove them 
from one danger to another, and away they 
went to the northward, where they had no- 
thing but .Gad's mercy, and the winds and 
ſeas to help them. In all thoſe ſtarms and 
diſtreſſes which ruined that fleet, we do not 
ind an account of the. loſs of one. (hip, 
either of the Engliſh or Dutch; the queen's 
fleet rode it out in the Downs, which all men 
know is none of the beſt roads in the world; 


and the Dutch rode among the flats of the 


Flemiſh coaſt, while the vaſt galleons, not ſo 
well fitted for the weather, were forced to 
keep the ſea, and were driven to and fro till 
they were gotten out of their knowledge; 
and, like men deſperate, embraced every dan- 
ger they came near. 

Although it is allowed, and hiſtories are 
full of the particulars, that we have aften 
very high winds, and ſometimes violent tem- 


peſts, in theſe narthera parts of the world ; 


yet ſuch a tempeſt never happened before, as 


that which is the ſubject of theſe ſheets: as 
will partly appear by comparing it with ſome 
ancient and modern accounts, 
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Fury on ſeas, on ſhores, the winds diſcharge ; 
Bound as they are, and circumſcrib'd in place, 
They rend the world, refiſtleſs where th peſo; 
And mighty marks of miſchief leave behind. 
e Ea & Dxyvpry, 
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LL hiſtories are full of relations of 
"\ ſtorms and tempeſts, but fince the in 
univerſal deluge none appears to have been th 
like that which happened November the 
26th, 1703, either in violence, extent, dura- 
tion, or dreadful effects. 

All other ſtorms and tempeſts have been 
guſts or ſqualls of wind, carried on in their 
proper channels, and ſpent in a ſhorter ſpace. 

In England we feel none of the hurricanes* 
of Barbados and Jamaica ; the north-weſts 
of Virginia; the terrible guſts of the Levant; 

Sy * 7 Or 


Atkirs's Hurricanes are incredible tempeſts of wind, whoſe 
voyage to fury neither ſhips, maſts, trees or buildings, are able 
Guinea, to reſiſt, They come a day or two before the new or 
full moon, next the autumnal equinox, and give 
warning by an unuſual ſwell of water.. 

In the months of Auguſt and September, the An- 


Grainger iilles are ſubject to hurricanes, the approaches of which 


ſugar- 


cane, p. are known by various prognoſtics; a dead calm, and 
6g, &c. 1 


intolerable 
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or the frequent tempeſts of the North Cape, 
When fir Charles Wheeler's ſquadron pe- 
riſhed at Gibraltar; when the city of Sttael- 
ſond was ruined by a ſtorm, England fetr it 
not, nor was the air thereof diſturbed by the 
motion. Even at home, we have had ſtorms 
and violent winds in one part of the land, 
which have not been felt in another. In St. 
George's channel there are frequent ſtorms at 
ſea, right up and down the channel, which 
are not felt on either coaſt, though it is not 


intolerable heat, with a great ſwell of the fea that rolls 
the vaſt waves from a great diſtance, and covers the 
ſhore with ſtrange productions; or a lowering .{& 
with flying clouds, the ſhort appearance of birds of va- 
nous kinds about the ſtagnant pools; and the apparent 
terror of the cattle which gather together in troops, 
covered with a cold ſweat, and fixing their eyes upon 
the pole, bellow in a frightful manner. The. nearer 
approach of the ſtorm 128 dy che ſudden diſper- 
ſion of the miſts, the blood-like appearance of the fan, 
the ſtench of the pools and of the ſea, and the ſudden 
return of a thick vapour that produces darkneſs at nog 
day : then the north-wind ruſhes forth at once in a 

den blaſt, louder than à volley of ordnance, and 
attended with thunder, lightning and rain; this-fid- 
denly ceaſes in a dead calm, but a new hurricane in a 
ſhort time blows from the Weſt with yet greater vio-, 
lence; then, after ſudden calms, the blaſts are renewed 
from the South and Eaſt ; canes, cattle, huts and mille 
are carried away, many houſes are 8 by the- 
lightning, a, muddy torrent is precipitated from th 
ke ds through [ 0 * with ir reſſſtable 
violence, carries away whatever it meets. Againſt thi 
evil there is no effeftual defence; 577 i . 


l 9 
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Gen, vii. We are informed 


I, 
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above twenty leagues from the Engliſh ta 
the Iriſh ſhore. _ Sir William Temple gives 
the particulars of two terrible ſtorms in Hol- 
land whilſt he was ambaſſador there ; in one, 
the cathedral church at Utrecht was utterly 
deſtroyed ; in the other forty ſix veſſels were 
loſt in the Texel, and almoſt all the men 
drowned : neither of theſe ſtorms were felt 
in England. 
 Tempeſts have been violent and furious in 
ſome places, and ſcarcely heard of in the 
next: but the ſtorm of the terrible night of 
the 26th of November (which may well be 
called The Great Storm) ſhook all Europe, 
feattering ruin and deſolation wherever it 
blew.—How much fariber-it extended than 
Hie only knows who hath his way 
in the whirlwind and in the florm. 80 
dteadful and furious a ſtorm, of wind, where 
o many ſhips were loſt at ſea, ſuch incredible 
miſchief-and e done on land, is not to 


beparalleled in any hiſtory.  _ 
** at this particular ſtorm was the greateſt, 
the longeſt in duration, and wideſt in extent, 
of all the tempeſts and ſtorms hiſtory has re- 
corded, will appear, by reviewing the man- 
ner in which the Almighty has been pleaſed 


ta execute his judgments by ſtorms and tem- 

peſts in formet titney, and cotnparing them 
lade Felore s. 

med by ſacred hiſtory, that 

God made a wind to pals over the — 


with the dread 
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earth, and the waters were aſſuaged: a ſtop 
was put to the flood, and the waters were - 
reduced to their proper channel. 

What that was, which mingled with vio- 
lent lightnings, ſet on fire Sodom, Go- n ng 
morrha, and all the cities of the plain, re- I. on- 
mains undecided; except that we are aſſur- compared. 
ed, that on the ungodly God raineth ſnares, 

fre and brimſtone, ſtorm, and an hortible 
tempeſt. 

It was ſcarce an entire calm, when the "YEP 
Lord cauſed the fea to go back by a ſtrong 21, 27, 

eaſt-wind all night, inſomuch that the waters 28. 
were divided : but it was certainly a great 
ſtorm the next morning, when the ſea re- 
turned to its ſtrength, ſo ſuddenly, that the 
flying Egyptians were overthrown in the 
midſt of it: the waters covered the chariots 
and the horſemen, Pharaoh and all his hoſt 
there remained not ſo much as one of the 
—The waters ſaw God and were afraid, the Pſalm 
depths alſo ter troubled, baxvij,16, 

t, When Jonah fled, the Lord ſent out #great | 

„ Wl wind; and there was a mighty tempeſt; - 

- When he whom the winds and the 4? 

obey, was aſleep: on ſhip-board, there aroſe , _ 2 

a great tempeſt; inſomuch that the ſhip was tk; is 

covered with the waves and raging water. fi. 4 
When Jeſus had conſtrained his diſci le 23. 

to get into a ſnip, the ſea atoſe, by reaſon of eu. 24 

a great wind that blew; contrary winds 22, c. 

blled their ſhip with waves in the midſt of Mari, vi. 
C 2 the 45, &c. 


„ — 2 * 
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bean: 


John, vi. 
16, &c. 


Acts, xxvi. 
14, 20, 
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the ſea; the wind was ſtrong and boiſterous, 
inſomuch that the diſciples were afraid, even 
in the preſence of their Lord. 

When the apoſtle Paul was hip-wreeked, 


there aroſe a tempeſtuous wind called Euro- 


clydon *; their ſhip could not bear up into 


the wind; they were exceedingly toſſed with 


the tempeſt ; inſomuch that all hope that 
they ſhould be ſaved was taken away. 

How general ſoever the ſtorm might be at 
the deluge, the other tempeſts recorded in 
ſcripture were confined within very ſmall 


tracks ; and their effects deſigned only to 


Univ. 
Hiſt. xvii. 
510. 


make God's great power to be known, 

The ancient heathens had among their 

gods thoſe which preſided over ſtorms: 
agreeably to which we find, 

The Romans looking upon ſtorms and 
tempeſts as deities, or at leaſt imagining they 
had deities which produced them, paid them 
divine honours. . © - 

Lucius Scipio was attacked by a tempeſt 
on the coaſt of Corſica, in which his whole 


fleet was in the moſt imminent danger of 


being loſt ; upon account of his deliverance 


- © therefrom, he built a temple, which he dedi- 
cated to the Tempeſts, that is, to the deitics 


Univ, 


Hiſt. xiv, 


43% 


preſiding over them; as he had great reaſon 


to do, ſays a very ancient inſcription. 


In the reign of the emperor Nero, the 
. of Campania was ravaged with dread- 
e Nath eben, Flawes,| Hammond, 433 
8 : u 
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ful tempeſts and violent whirlwinds; whole 

villages were overturned; plantations were 
turned up, and the fruits of the earth ſcat- 
tered. 

Anno Chriſti 5 90, the firſt year of pope 
Gregory, happened a marvellous overflowing 
in Italy, accompanied with moſt dreadful 
ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 


Pay's 


D 223. 


* er's 


Dici. 


In 1557, there was ſo great a flood and Ray's 


dreadful tempeſt in the ſouth of Languedoc, 
that all the people attended therein the end 
of the, world and day of judgment. Divers 
heaps and mountains of ground were remov- 
ed, and many places torn up and rent; by 
which accident there were found bo hcoin of 
ſilver and gold, divers pieces of plate, and 
veſſels of other metals, ſuppoſed to be hid 
when the Goths invaded that province. 

Having viewed ſome ſtorms at a diſtance, 
let us look at home, our iſland being ſup- 
poſed to be more ſubje to tempeſts than 
other parts of the world. 


Duc. 223. 


Anno 105, in the reign of king William n,,-, 
Rufus, there happened an outrageous wind, Dig. 126. 


which bore down in the city of London alone, 
fix hundred houſes, and blew off the ro.f of 
Bow-church, which, with the beams, were 
blown into the air a great height, ſix where- 
of, being twenty-ſeven feet long, with their 
fall were driven twenty-three ſeet deep into 
theground ; the ſtreets of the city being then 
unpaved. 


C 3 The 
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The following account nearly reſpecting 
Engliſh affairs, is inſerted, though the ſtorm 
happened in France. 7 8 
As king Edward the third, in the year 
1360, lay encamped about Chartres in 


i. France, a ſudden and dreadful ſtorm aroſe, 


accompanied with thunder, and hail of a pro- 
digious ſize, which killed fix thouſand of his 
horſes, and about one thouſand men. Lord 
Morley was killed; the earl, of Warwick's 
ſon mortally wounded, and died ſoon after. 

So extraordinary an accident was deemed 
by the troops a demonſtration of divine diſ- 
pleaſure : the king was ſo much of the ſame 
opinion, as, in the midſt of the ſtorm, on his 
knees, to make a vow to conſent to an equi- 
table peace. 


The fame year, and in 1362, there was 


great wind in divers parts of England 
attended with thunders and lightoings; 
whereby many men and beaſts periſh- 


ed; many ſtecples and towers were thrown 


down. 

December 28th, in the eighth year of 
queen Elizabeth, there aiofe a great ſtorm 
and tempeſt of wind, by rage wheceof the 
Thames and fea overwhelmed many perſons; 
the great gates at the weſt-end of St. Paul's 
church at London (between which ſtood a 
brazen pillar) were by the force of the wind 
blown open. 


The 
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The following relation, not commonly 

mentioned by hiſtorians, is extracted from a 

pamphlet written ſoon after the event, and 
preſerved in the Harleian library. 

On Tueſday January 27, 1607, about nine 


in the morning, the ſunne being fayrly and __ 


bryghthy ſpred huge and mighty hills of water 
were ſeen in the elements, tumbling one over 
another, in ſuch ſort as if the greateſt moun- 
tains in the world had overwhelmed the 
loweſt vallies, to the inexpreſſible aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror of the ſpeQators ; who at 
firſt miſtaking it for a great miſt or fog, did 
not on the ſudden prepare to make their 
eſcape from it: but on its nearer approach, 
which came on with ſuch ſwiftneſs as it was 
verily thought the fowls of the air could not 
fly ſo faſt; they perceived that it was the 
violence of the waters of the | raging ſeas, 
which ſeemed to have broken their bounds, 
and were pouring in to deluge the' whole 
land, and then happy were they that could 
fly the faſteſt. But ſo violent and ſwift were 
the huge waves, and they purſuing one ano- 
ther with ſuch rapidity, that in leſs than five 


hours ſpace moſt part of the countries on the Severn | 
Severn banks were laid under water, and baus laid 


under 


many hundreds of men, women and children acer. 


periſhed in the floods. From the hills might 
be ſeen herds of cattle, and flocks of theep, 
with huſbandmen labouring in the fields, all 
ſwept away together,” and ſwallowed up in 

| C 4 one 
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one dreadful inundation. Houſes, barns, 
ricks of corn and hav, were all involved in 
the common ruin. Many who were rich in 
the morning, were beggars before noon, and 
ſeveral periſhed in endeavouring to ſave their 
effects. | 
Briſtel and Auft ſuffered terribly; and all 
the country from Hriſtal to Gloucefter on both 
ſides the Severn, was overflowed to the diſ- 
tance of fix miles, and moſt of the bridges 
over it, and the adjacent buildings were de- 
ſtroyed or defaced. At Chepflow, Goldclift, 
Matherne, Callcott-Moor, Redritt, Newport, 
Cardiffe, Cowbrigge, Swanzey, Langhorne, 
and miny other places in Glamorganſ/hrre, 
Monmouthſhire, Caermarthenſlire, and Car- 


diganſbire, the water raged ſo furiouſly, and 


came on ſo faſt, that upon a moderate ſuppo- . 
ſition, there could not be ſo few perſons 
drowned as five hundred, men, women, and 
children ; befide many thouſand herd of cattle 
that were feeding in the vallies, together with 
ſheep, bogs, hurſes, and even poultry, all of 
which were ſuddenly immerged in the wa- 
ters, and could not eſcape. 

But what is ſtill more ſtrange, there are 
now not only found floated upon the waters 
ſtil] remaining, the dead carcaſſes of men and 
cattle, but alſo all kinds of wild beaſts, as 
foxes, hares, rabbits, rats, &c. ſome of them 
upon one another's back, as thereby thinking 
to have ſaved themſelves, 

e 4 | At 
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At a place in Merionethſhire there was a 
maid a-milking, who was ſo ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded with the waters that ſhe could not 
eſcape, but had juſt time to reach a high 
bank, on which ſhe ſtood ſecure from the 
inundation, but without any relief from 
hunger and cold, for two days ; ſeveral ways 
were deviſed to bring her off, bat in vain; 
till at length two young men contrived a raft, 
which, with long poles, they puſhed along, 
and with great labour and hazard fetched 
her away, half dead with fear rather than 
with hunger and cold; for, ſtrange as it is 
to relate, the hill or bank on which the maid 
ſtood, was all ſo covered over with wild 
beaſts and vermin that came thither for 
ſafety, that ſhe had much ado to keep them 
from creeping upon her; and, though among 
them there were many of oppoſite natures, 
as dogs and foxes, hares and hounds, cats and 
rats, with others of like ſort, yet the one 
never once offered to annoy the other; bur, 
in a gentle ſort they freely enjoyed the liberty 
of life without the leaſt exprefſion of enmity, 
or appearance of natural ferocity. 

Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Cardigan, and 


other countries in S-uth Wales, bore their Wales, 
part in this dreadful viſitation ; many, to fave (South). 


their lives, aſcended hills, trees, ſteeples, and 
houſes, where they might ſee their cattle, 
and ſometimes their wives and children, pe- 

| N riſh, 


Cardiff. 
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riſh, without bcing able togive them the leaſt 
aſſiſtance. 

At Cardiff, a great part of the church next 
the river, was carried away by the violence 
of the flood. 

Children at ſchools, and travellers upon the 
road, were equally involved in this general 
calamity z if they fled to the houſe - tops, or 
to the tops of hills, they were alike in danger 
of periſhing by hunger and cold; but many 
were involved before they were aware of 
their danger. Some, indeed, eſcaped mira- 
culouſly : in Glamorganſtire, a. blind man 
that had been long bed-ridden, had his poor 
cottage ſwept away; and himſelf, bed and 
all, carried into the open field, where, being 
ready to periſh in two fathom water, his 
hand, by providence, chanced upon the rafter 
of a houſe, and by the force of the wind, 
then blowing eaſterly, he was driven toland, 
and ſo eſcaped. In another place, a boy five 
years old being upheld a long time upon the 
water by means of his long coats, that con- 


tinued hollow about him, was at length car- 
ried to land, by taking faſt bold of the fleece 


of a dead ſheep. that came floating. by him 
juſt when he was ready to ſink. A mother 
and three children were ſaved in Caermar- 
thenſhire by means of a trough in which the 
mother uſed to make her bread, Many 
more there were that through the handy- 


work of God were Pg; but there were 
not 
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not ſo many ſo ſtrangely ſaved, but there. 
were as many in numberas ſtrangely drowned. 

What follows. is in the author's own 
words: 

« The lowe marſhes and fenny groundes 
neere Barnſtable in the county off Deuan 
were overfloune. ſo. farre out, and in ſuch 
outragious ſort that the countrey all along to 
Bridgewater was greatly diſtreſſed thereby, 
and much hurt there done; it is a moſt pit- 
tifull fight to beholde what numbers of fat 
oxen there. were drowned ; what flocks of 
ſheepe, what herde of kine have been loſt. 
There is little now remaining there to be ſeene 
but huge waters like to the maine ocean: the, 
tops of churches and ſtecples like to the tops 
of rocks in the ſea ; great reckes of fodder tor 
cattle are floating like ſhips, upon the water, 
and dead beaſtes ſwimmingtherean, now paſt- 
feading on the ſame, The tops of trees a 
man may behold remaining aboue the waters, 
upon whoſe braunches multitudes, of al kind 

of turkies, hens, and other ſuch like poultry, - 
were fain to fly up to ſaue their liues, where 
many of them periſhed for, want of reliefe, 
not being able to fly to dry laund by treaſon 
of their, weaknes. 

«© This mercileſſe water, breakiag i into the 
boſome of the firme laund, has, proued a 
fearful puniſhment as wel to al other living 
— — as alſo to al mankinde; which, if at 
mga not bin for the, mercifull promiſe of God, 

at 
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at the laſt diſſolution of the world by water, 
by the ſigne of the rain-bowe, which is ſtill 
ſhewed vs, we might haue verily belieued 
this time had bin the uery hour of Chriſt 
his coming. From which element of water 
extended towards us in this fearfull manner 
Lord deliver vs al, Amen.” 

Reign K. June 8, 1626, (2 Car.) was a ſtrange and 
Ch. 55. ſurprizing ſpectacle on the Thames, the wa- 
1 * ter near Lambeth Marſh began about three 
o'clock in the afternoon to be very turbu- 
lent, which, after a turbulent motion of the 
waters, aroſe like an exhalation, and appeared 
of a circular form of about ten yards diame- 
ter, and as many feet elevated from the river. 

T bis cataraQ, or ſpout of water, was carried 
impetuoyſly croſs the river, and made a very 
furious aſſault upon the garden walls of York- 
houſe, where the duke of Buckingham then 
reſided, and was building his new water 
ſtairs, after which it broke aſunder with a 
fuliginous and dusky ſmoke, like that of a 
furnace, or a brewer'schimney, and gradually 
aſcended as high as well diſcernable, till it 
uite vaniſhed, to the great admiration of the 

1 tors. At the ſame inſtant there ha 

pened in the city ſuch a dreadful ſtorm of 
rain and hail, with terrible claps of thunder, 
that a great part of the church- yard walls of 
St. Andrew's in Holborn fell down, ſeveral 
graves were laid open, and many coffins 


tumbled into the midſt of the ſtreet. 
| The 
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The third of September 1658, (the time Clarend. 
the protector Oliver — died) w PN 
uſhered in with the moſt prodigious tormof i. 325. 
wind that ever had been known; all the ele- 
ments ſeerned concerned in it. Great num- 
bers of trees and houſes were overthrown ; 
great wrecks at ſea were made: the effects 
of the tempeſt were terrible in France, the 
| Netherlands, and foreign countries, where 
all people trembled at it. Beſide | wrecks 
along the coaſts, many boats were caſt ey 
in the rivers. 

In 1661, Tueſday February 19th was a Storm, 
very great ſtorm, accounted the greateſt -—— 
had been known before : it was univerſal m 
England, but the damages in France and 
Holland were inconſiderable, compared to 
the awful and tremenduous. E in 
1703. 

Very early in the morning began a dread - 

ful ſtorm of wind, accompanied with thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and rain, (which in many 

aces was as ſalt as brine) which continued 

with unuſual violence till almoſt midnight: 
A volume would not contain a narrative of 
the ſad effects thereof throughout the king- 
dom: Some ſo ſtupendous and amazing, that 
the report of them will ſcarcely gain credit. 
1. The ſtorm occaſioned many accidents and hier 
loſs of human lives, both in the OR to perſons, | 
and various parts of the country. 


. Lids wind prejudiced many chorches,) Churches 
wy Pt A; cages. 
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At Tewkeſbury, a fair window in the 
church, glaſs and ſtone work, was blown 
down; the doors blown open; much of the 
lead torn up, and part of a pinnacle blowh 
down. 

At Red-Marly and Newio, a conſiderable 
art of the churches were blown down; 
and moſt of the publick meeting — in 

the city of Glouceſter, 

— hundreds of pounds damage | was 
done to the cathedral at Worceſter. 

Great damage was done to the churches 
of Hereford. 

The like happened at Leighton Beau-de- 
ſert and at Eaton Soken in Bedfordſhire ; at 
which laſt place, a new erected ſtone croſs 
was blown down, and the town ſuſtained 
other great da 


The ſteeples, and other parts of the 


churches of Shenley, Waddon and Woolſton 
in the county of Bucks, were much torn and 
rent by the wind. 
The ſpire of the ſteeple at Tinchinfield in 
Eſſex was: blown down, brake through' the 
body of the church, cruſhed the pews, and 
did other — to the value of fore hun- 
dred 

At Ipſwich; the famous ſpire or pionacle 
of the Tower-church was blown down 


— the body of the church, and fell end, 


the ſharp end of the ſhaft ſtriking through 
the leads' on the ſouth fide of the _ 
Carric 
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earried much of the timber work dotn be- 
fore it into the alley juſt behind the pulpit, 
and took off one fide of the ſounding-board, 
ſhattering the pews. ' The weather=cock, - 
and iron on which it ſtood, broke as it fell ; 
but the narroweſt part of the 'wood-work, 
upon which the vane ſtood, fell into the 
alley, broke quite through a grave-ſtone, and 
ran ſhoring through two coffins one under 
another: that part of the ſpire which was 
plucked up, was about three yards deep in 
the earth; and ſome part of i i” was believed 
to be left behind in the ground, 


3. Great prejudice and miſchief was Jobs Houſes 
to private houſes; the inſtances would be damaged. 


tedious to relate: many were blown down, 
others extremely ſhattered and torn. + 


The earl of Suffolk's houſe” at Audley- Audley- 


End, near Saffron-Waldon in Eſſex, was 
damaged to above the value of ſive thouſand 
pounds; and great part of the Crown-office 
in the Temple was blown down. 


End. 


4. There was a wonderful deſtruction of Barns, 


bans i wy out=houſes-too numerous to we 


cify. 1 


5. — that fingle out two or ited of the Trees. 


moſt remarkable paſſages relating to trees. 
In G'oveeſterſhire, Worſterſhire, and He- 

refordſhire, many loſt whole orchards of fruit 

trees, amounting to forty and fifty pounds an 


orchard; and the like damage proportionably 
ſuſtained throughout the kingdom. 


1 As 
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As to other trees, there was a great de- 
firuQion in many places; ſeveral at Hamp- 
ton· court; above three thouſand brave oaks 
in a particular part of the foreſt of Dean; in 
a little grove at Ipſwich, upward of two hun- 
cred goodly trees, one of which was an —— 
which bad ten load of wood upon it: 
Brampton-Bryan park in Herefordſhire, 
above thirteen hundred trees were blown 
down; and above fix hundred in Hopton- 
park, not far from it: and proportionably in 
other places where the ſtorm was felt. 

The damages ſuſtained, on all accounts, by 
this ſtorm, were not to be eſtimated; but diſ- 
creet, people have computed the loſs of the 
counties one with another, by the deſtruc- 
tion of houſes and barns, the blowing away 
hovels and ricks of corn, the falling of trees, 
&c. at about two millions ſterling. 

6. There were other wonderful particu- 
” lars; which call for obſervation. 

The water in the Thames, and other 
places, was, in a very ſtrange manner, blown 
up into the air. The fiſh were blown out 
of the canal in St. pane park, and lay on 
the bank-fide. . 

At Mortlack in Surry, the birds, attempt- | 
ing to fly, were beaten to the ground by the 
violence wh the wind. | 

At Epping in Eſſex, a very great oak was 
blown down, which of itſelf raiſed again, and, 
_ firmly. wg 4c] 2 

; t 
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At Taunton, a great tree was blown down, 
the upper part of which reſted upon a wall ; 
after a little time, by the force of the wind, 
the lower part of the tree was blown quite 
over the wall. | 

In Hereford, ſeveral perſons were borne 
up from the ground; one man at leaſt fix 
yards. Ay 3 

The great vane at Whitehall, and one on 
the White-Tower, were blown down, and 
two others ſtrangely bent. 

The triumphal arches in London, and the 
heads upon Weſtminſter hall, were blown 
down, but no perſons hurt by the fall of 
them. | | 
Moſt aſtoniſhing lightning accompanied 
this ſtorm, by which part of Whitchall was 
ſet on fire,” and above eight houſes were 
burnt at Greenwich. 

Of fifty three Dutch ſhips which were in 
the Texel in a great ſtorm March 2, 1662, 
but ſeven returned ſafe ; the reſt were either 
ſo caſt away, or ſo diſperſed as not to be 
found; molt of them very richly laden, five 
ſhips were loſt in the Vly, and many others 
ſhattered almoſt to pieces. | 


Mirabilis 
Annis. 


nn. 
Univ. 69 


January 27, 1665, about ſeven in the, 


morning, there happened a dreadful ftorm at 
Coventry, accompanied with thunder and 


lightning, (and fome imagined they felt an” - 


earthquake), that among other conſiderable. 


damages, threw down the ſtately ſpire of 


Gazette, 
No, 22. 
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Trinity ſteeple, even to the very battlements, 
which falling on the caſt and north ęaſt parts 
of the church, battered the roof, rent the 
whole fabric, and made lamentable havock, 
to the damage of many thouſand pounds. 

The latter end of the year 1665 was ex- 
ceeding ſtormy in many parts of Europe. 

At Deal, November 14, 15, 16, 17, both 
night and day, there were violent ſtorms of 
wind and hail, the like was beyond the me- 
mory of man: Many ſhips and boats were 
loft, near Deal, Newcaſtle, Varmouth, Fal- 
mouth, &c. At Deal, the fpring-tide waſh- 
ed away and ſtranded boats, and did other 
conſiderable damage to the houſes and keys 
on the Beach. A ſtorm falling in with the 
fpring-tide, ſo raiſed the water in the haven 
of Yarmouth, that it overflowed the banks, 
and laid all the marſh grounds under water, 
for eight or ten miles. Twenty colliers miſ- 
carried within twenty miles of Yarmouth, 

A thing not unworthy knowledge hap- 
pened at Dover: a prize of fir Arthur 
Slingſbcy's was fo beaten by the waves, that 
the maſter and three of his men were waſhed 
over-board, by one ſea, and another threw 
them into their ſhip again with a dead man 
in their company; a third fea carried away 


the dead man, and left them hanging to the 


ropes. 
Several veſſels were loſt at Hull, and four 


hundred pounds damage done to the ſhips in 
the harbour. | 


-. 
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The wind brought in ſuch a tide at Lyn Lyn- 
Regis, that the goods in low rooms received Regis. 
confiderable damage; ſome thouſands of 
ſheep were drowned in the marſhes there- 
about. 

In Lincolnſhire, the ſea broke the banks in — 
marſh land in two places, which did that 
county very great harm. 

At Wells, ten loaden colliers were driven Wells, 
aſhore againſt that town, the ſhips bulged; 
more colliers were put afſhoxe between that 

ace and Blackney. | 

The ſtorm was ſo violent at Cowes in the 
iſle of Wight, that the keys and ſeveral houſes . 
were waſhed away; many ſmall veſſels were 
loſt, and moſt of the great ones drove on. 
ſhore. 

The Dutch ſuffered much by ſhipwrecks Holland 
in this ſtorm, and the Flanders coaſts had - Flan- 
their ſhare in the misfortune. - Jana 

September 3, 4, 5, the ſtorm diſperſed the Annals of 
Dutch fleet, ſome merchant-men were driven 4 S 
into the Eve z others, with ſome men of 
war, driven into Uleckery ; and in this diſtreſs 
ſome others were taken by the Engliſh. 

Deal, November 24 and 25, was one con- , 
tinued ſtorm of wind, and higher tides than wind and 
any time that year. The ſea broke in dur- l de. 
ing the night of the 25th, near Sandwich, 
where one man had above an hundred ſhee 
drowned, and others ſuffered conſiderable 
_ ＋ he ſea threw up ſeveral caps 

D 2 - ſtones © 
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Land- 
guard 
point, 


Oſtend. 


Admiral 
Sweertzs. 


Holland. 


ſtones and keys, and broke up part of the 
Beech - ſtreet. The two tides were ſaid, by 
the ancienteſt men of the place, to be the 
higheſt and moſt violent that ever were 
known. 

At Landguard- point fort, the winds and 
tides were ſo high, chat the water was als 
moſt two yards high in the cellars within the 


fort, and very near as high as the wall 


without ; and ſeveral dead bodies were caſt 
on ſhore. 

At Oſtend, a hoy was caſt upon the land 
half a mile from the ordinary high water 
marks; the magiſtrates of the town gave 
order ſhe ſhould remain entire in the place 
where ſhe was left aſhore. 

The Dutch ſhips under rear Abe! 
Sweerts, that lay in the Dogger-ſands, were 
forced home by the violence of the ſtorms, 
extremely damaged, eſpecially that in which 
Sweerts was, and two others who had ſpent 
all their maſts; the remaining eight were 
ſeparated inthe ſtorm. The Rotterdam was 
loſt, men ſaved, The ſtorm cauſed almoſt 
a gener iaundation in Holland. The dyke 
was broke down at Durgendam, above 
twenty feet broad and forty feet deep, and 
much cattle loſt. In the Helder many 
houſes, with the new ſeonce, waſhed away. 
Shevelingen was all water, trees tore up by 
the roots, and ſeveral houſes thrown down; 
the church, with the reſt, every minute ex- 


6 pected. 
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pected to be levelled with the water. In the 
Texel and the Vly ſome ſhips were utterly 
loſt, with all their men; thoſe who eſcaped 
beſt were moſt miſerably torn in their maſts 
and rigging. About Groningen their dams 
were overthrown in ſeveral places, and both 
men and beaſts ſwept away by the violence 
of the floods, In other parts of Holland the 
damage was not leſs, a great track was over- 
flowed as high as Furemerend, the Moer- 
dyke, Kieldyke, and the Glunderdyke, near 
Williamſtadt, being broken, whereby not 
leſs than an hundred villages were deſtroyed, 

a loſs not repaired with leſs than many 
millions. A 
The great ſtorm did much harm in all 
parts of France. At the mouth of the Cha- 
. rante a very good ſhip of the king's of fifty 
four guns was loſt; pieces of ſhips and 
goods were every where found upon that 
coaſt. f i hg 
The tide breaking in at Dover, Mrs. Ne- 5, 
phew's daughter with two children, in a 
cloſe boarded bed, did ſwim near to the ceil- 
ing of the houſe, and ſinking down again 
with the tide, were all preſerved. 

In the ſtorm; the Dutch bad bertings in Dutch. 
their villages, and ſtore of other fiſn ſwim- IM 
ming iu their ſtreets. - A ſhip from North 9 
Bergen to the Vly was driven by the ſtom 
{a far upon the land, that ſhe had much ado, 
with ſails and other helps, to get off. Of all 

SAT: yy the 


Amſter- 
dam. 
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the ſhips in the Vly but two could fave their 
maſts, and ſeveral were quite loſt. The 
timber-work of Campveers harbour, tage- 
ther with the ſtone-work next adjacent to 
the Town-port, almoſt all torn away; three 
cr four diſtin& poldacs near it covered with 
ſea. The dyke of Slader near Sparendam, a 
mile from Harlem, carried away. Many 
dykes in Eaſt-Friefland, and that between 
Shellinwam and Duringdam, over againſt 
Amſterdam, quite broken down. Water- 
land, a part of Eaſt-Frieſland, and Blancken- 
berg, lay all under water; the damages 
cauſed in the cellars and warehouſes in Am- 
ſterdam alone were reckoned at many mil- 
lions. Upon ſerious computation, the Dutch 
judged their loſſes by the inundation 
amounted to as much as the whole charge of 
the war both by land and ſea. 

At Copenhagen happened an accident which 


Copenha- ſtaggered all the philoſophers in thoſe parts, 


gen. 


and was looked upon as little leſs than a mi- 
racle: The ſea, in one night wholly forſook 
the town, ſo much that the greateſt "ſhips did 
lie all dry in the harbour, * — the next 
morning the waters roſe higher than ever _y 
were known before, they never uſing to ri 
or fall above two or three feet in that nor- 
thern ſea; at the time when this happened, 
there was ſcarcely a breath of wind ſtirring, 
that might be ſuppoſed to contribute to this 
uncommon. accident, Th 
— 
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The Sea-borfe of Middleburgh, a ſhip Iclacd. | 
between ſeven and eight hundred tons, run 
aſhore in the county of Mayo in Ireland, 
having in her, arms, and ſix cheſts of ſilver; 
ſhe was much beaten at ſea by ſtorm, having 
ſpent her main-malt and fore · maſt, and loſt 
her rudder on the rocks near Broad-haven. 

The ſhip was beaten to pieces and ſunk ; 

about an hundred cf her men eſcaped on 
planks, and by ſuch ſhifts; the reſt, about 
ſeventy- four, were all drowned. Some 

were caſt up by the ſea, and part of the 
ſilver and guns. A Dutch Guinea ſhip run 
a-ground near Duncannon, and two other 
ſhips were loſt on the ſame coaſt, 

The high tides waſhing down the cliffs 
about Winterton, there were found ſeveral Winter- 
vaſt bones, particularly a leg bone was car- 
ried i Yarmouth, weighing -ſeven 
pounds three quarters, the length three feet 
two inches; which the phyſicians and ſur- 

s affirmed to be the leg-bone of a man. 

The ſtorms and tempeſts were ſo great Gazettes. 
and violent about Middleburgh, that they — 
forced down one of the great wooden bridges 
in that town, and another at Sluys; by _ 
which many perſons were drowned, and di- _ 
vers mortally wounded. 

Sir William Temple gives ſhort accounts 
of two ſtorms he felt in Holland. £ 

In 1674, I ſtaid only a night Antwerp, Antwerp. 


which paſſed with ſo great thunders-and- 


D 4 lightninge, 


Rotter- 


Utr:cht, fenced by the relations from Utrecht, where 
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lightnings, that I promiſed myſelf a very fair . 
day after it, to go back again to Rotterdam, 
in the ſtate's yacht. The morning proved 
ſo ; but toward evening the {ky grew foul, 
and the ſeamen preſaged ill weather, and ſo 
reſolved to lie at anchor before Bergen op 
Zoom, the wind being croſs, and little. 
When the night was fallen as black as ever I 
ſaw, it ſcon began to clear up, with the moſt 
violent flaſhes of lightning, as well as cracks 
of thunder, that I believe have ever been 
heard in our age and climate. This conti- 
nued all night; and we felt ſuch a great heat 
from every flaſh of lightning, that the cap- 
tain apprehended it would fire his ſhip, But 


about eight the next morning the wind 


changed, and came up with ſo ſtrong a gale, 
that we came to Rotterdam in about four 
hours, and there found all mouths full of the 
miſchiefs and accidents that the laſt night's 
tempeſt had occaſioned, both among the 
boats and the houſes, by the thunder, light- 
ning, hail, or whirlwinds. But the day after 
came ſtories to the Hague from all-parts, of 

ſuch violent effects as were almoſt incredible: 
at Amſterdam they were deplorable ; many 
trees torn up by the roots, ſhips ſunk in the 
harbour, and boats in the channels; houſes 
beaten down, and ſeveral people ſnatched 
from the ground as they walked the ſtreets, 
and thrown into the canals. But all was 


the 
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the great and ancient cathedral was torn to 

ieces by the violence of the ſtorm ; and the 
vaſt pillars of ſtone that ſupported it, were 
wreathed like a twiſted club, having been fo 
ſtrongly compoſed and cemented, as ratherto 
ſuffer ſuch a change of figure than break in 
pieces, as other parts of the fabric did ; hardly 
any church in the town eſcaped the violence 
of the ſtorm ; and very few houſes without 
the marks of it; nor were the effects of it 


leſs aſtoniſhing by the relations from France p,,,ce. 
and Bruſſels, where the damages were infi- Bruſſels, 


nite; as well from whirlwinds, thunder, 
lightning, as from hail-ſtones of prodigious 
bigneſs. 

In November 1675, happened a ſtorm at 
North-weſt, with a ſpring-tide fo violent, as 
gave apprehenſions of ſome loſs irrecoverable 
to the province of Holland, and by ſeveral 


breaches in the great dykes near Enchuſen, Harlem. 
and others between Amſterdam and Harlem, lnunda- 
made way for ſuch inundations as had not 9% 


been ſeen before by any man then alive, and 
filled the country with moſt deplorable 
events. But the incredible diligence and 
unanimous endeavours of the people upon 
ſuch occaſions, gave a ſtop to the fury of that 
element, and-made way for recovering next 
car all the lands, though the people, cattle, and 
10uſes loſt, were itrecoverable. — 
At Tortoriea in Sicily, on the ſixth of 
n 1682, about ſeven o'clock in the even- 


ing 
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ing (after ſo great a darkneſs that no object 

could be diſtinguiſhed at the diſtance of tour 

ces) there aroſe ſuch a great ſtorm of rain, 

— and lightning, (which laſted ſix and 

thirty hours) that about one o'clock next 
morning great torrents of water cauſed by 

the rains fell down from the neighbouring 
mountains with ſuch rapidity that they car- 

ried with them trees of an extraordinary big- 

neſs, which threw down the walls and houſes 

af the town they happened to beat againſt. 

The: waters overthrew the church of St. 
Nicholas ; and the archdeacon of the town, 

who retired thither, periſhed, with many 

other perſons; there remaining but one ab- 

bey, and about fifty houſes, and thoſe fo 
ſhattered that they fell one after another. 

There were about fix hundred of the inha- 
bitants drowned; the reſt being abroad in the 

field gathering their filk, fled to the moun- 

Rays tains, where they ſuffered very much for 
from want of proviſions. The goods, trees, ſtone, 
Gazette, ſand, and other rubbiſh, which the waters 


2746: carried away, were in ſo great abundance, 


x0. that they made a bank above the water two 

du miles in length, near the mouth of the river, 

where before the ſea was very deep. The 
towns of Randazzo, Francaville, and ſeveral 
others were likewiſe deſtroyed. 

Boiſterous and outrageous winds raiſe 
great hills or downs of ſands: Such we ſee 
all along the coaſts of the Low >" 

I an 
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and the weſtero ſbores of England, and the 
like places. They ſometimes blow up fo 
much ſand, and drive it fo far as to cover the 


adjacent countries, and. to mer whole fields, 42. 225. 


nay, to bury towns and villages: They are 
concurrent cauſes of thoſe huge bulks and 
thelves of ſand that are fo dangerous ta mari- 


ners, bar up havens, and ruin port-tawns. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the GREAT STORM In 17023. 


HE forementioned ſtorms were very 
furious, but are not to be compared 
with the formidable one in 1703, either in 
violence, extent, or deſolation occafioned 
thereby. 

Our iſland firſt received the impreſſions of 


the violent motion, and its terrible effects: it Storm in 
carried a direct line clear over the continent 


of Europe, traverſed England, France, Ger- 
many, the Baltic Sea; and paſſing the nor- 
* thern continent of Sweden, Finland, Muſ- 
covy, and part of Tartary, loſt itſelf in the 
Northern Ocean, among vaſt mountains of 
ice, and huge drifts of ſnow. 

So high the winds blew, before what we 
call The Storm, that had not that intolerable 
tempeſt followed, thoſe would have been 

accounted 


Why ſo 
little da- 
mage 
done in 
the open 
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accounted extraordinary high ' winds: for a 
fortnight no ſhip ſtirred out of harbour; and 
all veſſels out at ſea, endeavoured to make 
ſome port, or other ſhelter. 

What were the effects of this impetuous 
ſtorm, before our iſland felt its fury, none can 
tell! Thoſe who had the misfortune to meet 
it in its firſt approach, were directly hurried 
by its irreſiſtable force into eternity. Seven- 
teen ſhips foundered in the ocean. This lofs - 
was much leſs than it might have been ; for 
the wind having blown with great fury, at 
the ſame point, for fourteen days before the 
violence grew to its more uncommon height, 
all the ſhips newly gone to ſea, were forced 
back; ſome driven into - Portſmouth and 
Falmouth, who had been an hundred and 
fifty leagues at ſea; others, which had been 
farther, took ſhelter in Ireland. 

The ſbips which were home ward bound, 
and within five hundred leagues of the Eng- 
liſh ſhore, were hurtied fo furiouſly before 
the wind, that they reached their port before 
the extremity of the ſtorm came on; ſo that 
the ſea was, as it were, ſwept clean of all 
ſhipping ; thoſe which were coming home, 
were blown home before their time; thoſe. 
which attempted to put to ſea, were driven 
back again, in ſpitagof all their ſkill and 
courage: the wind had blown ſo very bard 
directly into the channel, that there was no 

6 150338 poſ- 
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poſſibility of thoſe keeping the ſea, whoſe 
courſe was not right before the wind. 

Theſe two circumſtances had filled all 
our ports with unuſual fleets, juſt come home, 
or outward bound: the loſs and havock 
among them was very terrible ! ſuch as no 
circumſtance hed ply or age 1 
rienced. 
in the nen ſtorm, a man 5 bf war was 

loſt off Harwich ; but moſt of her men ſaved. 

The Ruſſia fleet, of near an hundred fail, Ruta 

then upon the coaſt, was abſolutely diſperſed — | 


and ſcattered ;/ ſome got into Newcaſtle, 104 Weiz 


Hull, and Varmouth roads; two foundered convoy 

at ſea; ſome run a- ſhore and were loſt: The f. 

Reęrve, (their convoy) foundered in Yar- 

mouth roads; all her men loſt ; and no boat 

from-ſhore durſt go off to relieve her, though 

in the day-time. 5 
Four hundred laden colliers (deep and Colliers, 

unweildy) putting out of the Tine, met with * — 

hard meaſure: ſome got into the Humber, e loft. 

and were afterward loſt there; ſome got 

ſhelter under the high lands of Cromer, and 

the northern ſhores of Norfolk: but the 

greater number reached Yarmouth roads. 


When the at ſtorm came, the ports ( | 
gre e 


round the ſea coaſt of England were — a 


ingly-full of ſhips of all ſorts: a brief account 22255 


— take as follows: 

At Grimſby, Hull, and other roads of the 1 

nen lay about eighty ſail, great and 
ſmall, 


& * % 
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ſmall, of which about fifty were colliers ; and 
part of the Ruſſia fleet. 

Yarmouth In Yarmouth roads there rode at leaſt four 
hundred fail, being moſt of them laden col- 
liers, Ruſſia-men, and coaſters from Lynn 
and Hull. 

Thames. Jn the Thames; at the Nore lay about 
twelve fail of the queen's hired ſhips and 
and ſtore ſhips, and only two men of war. 
At Graveſend there rode five Eaſt-India- 
men, all outward bound. 

Sir Clou- Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was juſt arrived 

— 4 one the Mediterranean with the royal 

: part of them lay at St. Helen's pace 
in bak Downs, and with twelve of the largeſt 
ſhips he was coming round the foreland, to 
bring them into Chatham ; and when the 
great ſtorm began was at an anchor at the 

Addi. Gunfleet, from whence the Aſſociation was 

von. driven off to ſea as far as the coaſt of Norway. 

In the Downs one hundred and ſixty fail of 
merchant-ſhipsoutward bound, beſide that part 
of the fleet which came in with fir Cloudeſ- 
„which conſiſted of about eighteen men 
war, with tenders and victuallers. 
At Portſmouth and Cowes there lay three 

m_— fleets ; firſt, a fleet of tranſports and tenders, 

— who with admiral Dilks brought the forces 

Cowes. from Ireland that were to accompany the 

— = king of Spain to Liſbon ; ſecondly, a 

fleet of victuallers, tenders, ſtore-ſhips, and 

N which lay ready for the ſame 


voyage, 
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voyage, together with about forty merchant- 
ſhips who lay for benefit of their convoy; and 
the third article was, the remainder of the 
grand fleet which came in with fir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel; in all, near three hundred, great 
and ſmall. 

In Plymouth found, Falmouth and Mil- 
ford havens, were articularly, ſeveral ſmall _—_— 
fleets of merchant-ſhips, driven in for ſhelter 
and harbour from the ſtorm, moſt homeward 
bound from the iflands and colonies of Ame- 

The Virginia fleet, Barbadoes fleet, and 

fome 2 — lay ſcattered in all our Kinfale | 
ports; and in Kinſale in Ireland there lay in Ireland, 
near cighty fail, homeward bound, and richly 
laden. 

At Briſtol, about twenty fail of homeward Briſtol. 
. Weſt-India-men not yet unladen. 

In Holland, the fleet of tranfports for 
Liſbon waited for the king of Spain; and Fioland. 
ſeveral Engliſh men of war lay at Helvoet- 
fluys ; the Dutch fleet from the Texel : 
off Cadſandt, with their forces on board, Cadſandt. 


under admiral Callenberge: both theſe flects Saen. 
made one hundred cighty fail. — 


Hardly was there a juncture of time when 

an accident of this nature could have hap- 
ned, that ſo much ſhipping, laden out and 
ome, ever was in port at one time. 

It will appear no wonder that the da- 

_—_ of this-nation were fo n 

who 
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who conſider theſe unhappy circumſtances ! 
it will rather be a wonder to poſterity that 
there were no more diſaſters, and that the 


navigation of the nation came off ſo well. 


It is a wonderful thing to conſider, eſpe- 
cially in the Downs and Yarmouth roads, 
that any thing ſhould be ſafe: all men that 
know how dangerous a road the firſt is, and 
what crouds of ſhips lay in the laſt ; how 
almoſt every veſſel quitted the road, where 
neither anchor nor cable could hold; muſt 
wonder what ſhift, or what courſe, the mari- 
ners could direct themſelves to for ſafety. 

Some which had not a maſt ſtanding, nor 
an anchor or cable left them, went out to 
ſea, wherever the winds drove them; and 


| lying like a trough in the water, wallowed 


about till the winds abated; and after were 
driven, ſome into one port, ſome into ano- 


ther, as providence guided them. 


Therefore people excuſed the extrava- 
ncies of the Paris Gazetteer, who affirmed, 
that thirty thouſand ſeamen, and three hun- 


_ dred fail of ſhips, were loſt in the ſeveral ports 


of England: which was no improbable con- 
jecture; conſidering the multitude of ſhip- 
ping, the openneſs of the roads in the Downs, 
Yarmouth, and the Nore, and the prodigious 
fury of the wind. 

The ſad effects of the ſtrange and unuſual 
violence of that night, throughout the nation, 
are ſo many, that a very great volume would 
not 
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not be ſofficient to contain the narrative of 
them. Some of them are ſo ſtupenduous 
and amazing, that the report of them, from 
the moſt authentic hands, wall ſcarcely obtain 
credit among any, but thoſe who have an 
affectionate ſenſe of the unlimited power 
of the Almighty. © 7 
Some few of thoſe wonderful effects are 
here briefly related, as: the accounts were 
received from perſons of moſt unqueſtionable 
credit in the ſeveral parts of the nation. 
Though this ſubject may be more ſafely ex- 
tended than in any other cafe, no ſtory being 
capable of being crouded with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, yet Infinite Power, concerned inevery 
relation, is more than ſufficient to make 
ood the moſt wonderful - particulars :. but 
f Po is no treſpaſſing on facts, to oblige In- 
finite Power to ſhew more miracles than 
were intended; for when nature was put 
into ſuch confuſion, and the ſurface of the 
earth and ſea felt ſuch extraordinary diſorder, 
innumerable accidents fell out which may 
never more be ſeen. | 
When Heaven itſelf lays down the doctrine 
by ſuch wonderful circumſtances, all men 
are ſummoned to make applications: God 


gave, in this terrible manner, ſtrong evidence 
of his own Being; none who felt the blaſts. _ 


of the tempeſt could be ſo hardened-to deny 


the poſſibility of a Supreme Being: none but 


muſt feel ſome ſhocks from the convulſions 
E of 


% 


yY v4, "7 
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of nature, and whoſe ſoul muſt tremble, as 
well as his houſe, and hisfrighted conſcience 
cry out, What is the matter in the world ? 
Doubtleſs there is a God, who ruleth in hea- 
ven, and in earth, and in all deep places. 
The end of this eſſay being to convey the 
memory of the moſt dreadful and univerſal 
judgment that ever Almighty Power thought 
fit to bring upon this part of the world, poſ- 


ſibly it may be read with pleaſure for the 


ſake of the truth contained in it, notwith- 
ſtanding that pleaſure may be mixed with 
terror, and aftoniſhment ! 137 


A general View of the STORM, in 170g. 


EFORE we come to examine the 
damage ſuffered this terrible night, 

and give particular relation of its diſmal 
effects; it may not be unneceſſary to give a 
ſummary account of the thing itſelf, with 
ſome of its affrighting circumftances. 
It had blown exceeding hard for fourteen 
days before, infomuch that it was thought 
terrible weather : ſtacks of chimnies were 
blown down, ſeveral ſhips loſt, the tiles in 
many places blown off the houſes; but the 
nearer it approached the fatal 26th+of No- 
vember, the tempeſtuous weather increaſed. 
The 24thin the morning it was fair wea- 


ther; . blew hard, but not to give any appre- 
benſions, till, about four in the afternoon, 
al the 
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the wind increaſed, and with ſqualls of rain Thur 


and terrible guſts blew very furiouſly. Abun- 4%, 25th. 


dance of miſchief was done that night: the 
wind continued with unuſual violence-all the 
next day and night; and had not the GRE Ar 
S rox followed fo ſoon, that had paſicd for 
a Great Wind. | 

The 26th in the morning it continued to 
blow exceeding hard, but not to give appre- 4g 
henſions of danger within doors; toward 
night it increaſed. About ten the barometers 
gave information that the night would be 
very tempeſtuous, the mercury ſinking lower 
than had been obſerved before. 

It did not blow ſo hard, till twelve o'clock 
at night, but that moſt families went to bed; 
though many of them with ſome concern at 
the terrible wind: but about one, or at leaſt 
by two, few people, that were capable of any 
ſenſe of danger, were ſo hardy as to lie in 
bed: the fury of the tempeſt increaſed: to 
ſuch degree, that moſt people expected the 
fall of their houſes. 

And yet, in this general apprehenſion, no- 
body durſt quit their tottering habitations; 
for whatever the danger was within doors, it 
was worſe without; the bricks, tiles and 
ſtones, from the tops of the houſes, flew with 
ſuch force, and ſo thick in the ſtreets, that no 
one thought fit to venture out, chough their | 
houſes were nearly demoliſnetr. 

E 2 Such 
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Such a ſhock was given to a well-built 
brick houſe in the skirts of the city, by a 
ſtack of chimnies falling on the next houſes, 
that the inhabitants imagined it was juſt com- 
ing down upon their heads; but opening the 
door to attempt an eſcape into a garden, the 
danger was ſo apparent, that they all thought 
fit to ſurrender to the diſpoſal of Almighty 
Providence, and expect their graves in the 
ruins of their houſe, rather than meet moſt 
certain deſtruction in the open garden; for un- 
leſs they could have gone above two hundred 
yards from any building, there had been no 
ſecurity; for the force of the wind blew the 
tiles point-blank, though their weight inclined 
them downward; and in ſeveral broad 
ſtreets, the windows were broken by the fly- 
ing of tile-ſherds from the other fide : and, 
where there was room for them to fly, tiles 
were blown above thirty or forty yards, and 
ſuck from five to eight inches into the ſolid 
earth : Pieces of timber, iron, and ſheets of 
lead, from higher buildings, were blown 
much farther." 

From two o'clock the ſtorm continued 
and increaſed till five in the morning; and 
from five till half an hour after fix it blew 
with the greateſt violence: the fury of it was 
ſo exceeding great for that particular hour and 
half, that had it not abated, nothing could 
have withſtood its violence much longer. 


5 Never 
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Never was known a night of ſuch diftraftion ! 
Notfe fo confus'd, and dreadful! 7” "DryDEN: 


Fear chills the beart ; ; What teare can fear 
diſſemblhls | 
W. * eeples fagger,. and oben. mountains 
tremblel HIS. APP. 315. 


| In this laſt wort of the time- the greateſt 
damage was done. Several ſhips — rode it 
_ till now-gave up all; e I 
ho 4 
Even the ſhips i in the river Thames were 
all blown from their mootings ; from Execu- 
tion-dock to Limehouſe-hole, there were but 
four ſhips that rid it out; the reſt were driven 
down into the Bite, from Bell-wharf to 
Limehouſe; where they were huddled to- 
gether and drove on ſhore, heads and ſterns, 
one upon another, in ſuch a manner as any 
one would have imagined impoſſible! The 
damage was:inctedible | Mie 
Together with the violence of the wind, 
the darkneſs of the night added to the terror: 
as it was juſt new- moon, the ſpting-tides 
being then up about four o clock, made the 
veſſels, which were afloat in the river, drive 
the farther up upon the ſhore: of all which 
there were very ſtrange inſtances 
About eight; in the 'maxning it ceaſed 10 
much, that the fears of people were enough 
abated to begin to peep out of their doors: 


_ is 22 to expteſs the 2 
E 3 at 


Earth- 
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that appeared in every place ! the diſtraction 
and fury of the night was viſible in every 
face; and the firſt buſineſs was to viſit and 
enquire after friends and relations. The 


next day or two was entirely ſpent | in curio- 


fity in viewing the havock the ſtorm had 
made, which was univerſal } in London, and 
the out- parts. 

The points from whedes the wind blew 
were variouſly reported : it is certain it ble 
all the day before at South. weſt, and. was 
thought to continue ſo till about tœL o'clock ; 
when it was judged by the impreſſion it made 
on houſes, for the inhabitants durſt not look 
out, it veered to the South - ſouth-· weſt, then to 
the Weſt, and about fix o'clock to Weſt-by- 
north; and ſtill the more northward it 
ſhifted the harder it blew, till it ſhifted again 
ſoutherly about ſeven Oclock; and as it did 
ſo, it gradually abated. 

It is obſervable, that this POT 8000 
the ſame quarter as that in 1661; and that 
there was leſs of it northward than here: in 
which reſpect the ſtorms were much alike. 

"Abundance of people were of opinion that 
chap felt, during — impetuous fury of the 
wind, ſeveral movements of the earth: but 
as an earthquake muſt have been ſo general 
that every bedy muſt have diſcerned it; it 
is more probable that the ſhaking of the 
houſes, and the terror thereof, deceived their 
. ee — upon their judg- 

£011 | ments; 7 
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ments: for the concern and conſternation of 
all people were ſo great, that it is no wonder 
they imagined ſeverab things which - were 
not, and enlarged on things that were; fince 
nothing is more frequent than for fear to 
double every object, and impoſe on the un- 
derſtanding ; ſtrong apprehenſions being apt 
very often to perſuade us of the reality of 
ſuch things which we have no other reaſons 
to ſhe for the probability of, than what are 
grounded on thoſe fears . provail at 
that junctu fre. 


Others thought they — Dickhunde. Thunder. 


The. wind by its unuſual; violence made a 
noiſe in the air reſembling thunder: the 
roaring had a voice as much louder than 
uſual as the fury of the — — 4 — 
ever was known : the noiſe had 
very formidable in it; it ſaunded aloft, ang 
roared. very much like remote thunder. But 
ia the countries the air was ſeen full of me- 
teors and vaporou 
both thunderings and unuſual flaſbes of light- 
ning, to the great terror of the inhabitants. 
Several women in the city of London 0 
were in travail, or fell into travail by the 
fright of the ſtorm, were obliged to run the 
riſque of being delivered with ſuch help as they 
bad : for midwives found their on lives in 
ſuch danger, that few of them thought them · 
ſelves obliged to ſhew any concern for the 


leaf ethentus cc ibo es flat aid 
bon E 4 People 


> 


s fires; ind in ſome places . 
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People addicted to wickedneſs are fearleſs 
of God's judgments and uncommon prodi- 
gies: a gang of hardened rogues (we may 
well ſay, not hiving the fear of God before 
their — aſſaulted a family at Poplar in the 
very height of the ſtorm, broke into the 
houſe, and robbed them. The people cried 
out, Thieves! and afterwards, Fire! in 
hopes to r-iſe the neighbourhood, and get 
ſome aſſiſtance: but ſuch is the power of 
ſelf preſervation (that firſt of laws) and ſuch 
was the fear the minds of people were poſ- 
ſeſſed with that nobody would venture out 
to the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed family, who 
were rifled and plundered in the r of 
all the extremity of the tem 
Fire was the only miſchief that did not 
— to make the night completely dread- 
ful: yet that was not ſo every where, for a 
town in Norfolk was almoſt ruined by a fu- 
riocus fire, which burnt with ſuch vehemence, 
and was ſo fan ned with the tempeſt, that the 
inhabitants had no power to concern them- 
ſelves in extinguiſhing it; the wind blew 
the flames, together with the-roins/ fo about, 
ther: was no ſtanding near it: if the people 
came to windward, they were in danger to be 
blown into the — if to the leeward, the 
flames were ſo blown into their faces, they 
| could not bear to come near them; 
Another unhappy circumſtance attending 
this — was a * tide, which hap- 


pened 
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pened the next day but one, and was occa- 
ſioned by the fury of the winds': which is a 

demonſtration that the winds veered part of 
the time to the northward, It is obſervable, 
and known by all that underſtand our ſea 
affairs, that a north-weſt wind makes the 
higheſt tide; fo this blowing to the north- = 
ward, with unoſual violence, brought up the 
ſea, raging in ſuch a manner, that in ſome 
parts of England, the waters roſe ſix or eight 
feet highet than was ever known in the me- 
mory of man; by which thips' were floated 
up upon the firm land ; and an incredible 
number of cattle and people drowned. 
The waters in the Thames, though they 
roſe higher than uſual, did not prodigiouſly 
exceed: The height of them proved very 
prejudicial to abundance of pet ſons who had 
warehouſes and cellars near the river: but 
ſpecial © providence faid, Hitherto ſhait thou 
come, and no farther; had the tide riſen a 
foot higher, all the marſhes and levels on 
both ſides the river had been overflowed, 
and great part of the cattle drowned. : - 
Though the ſtorm abated with the riſing 
of the ſun, it ſtill blew-exceeding hard; fo 
that no boat durſt ſtir on the river. About Saturday, 
three in the afternoon on Saturday it increaſed 25th. 
again, and people were in freſh conſternation 
leſt it ſhould return with equal violence. 
At four it blew an extreme ſtorm; with ſud - 
den guſts, as violent as any in the night; but 
| as 
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as it came with a very black cloud and ſome 
thunder, it brought a haſty ſhower of rain, 
which allayed the ſtorm; ſo that in a quar- 

ter of an hour it went off, andoply continued 


blowing as before. 
This fort of wenbes continued all d 


Sorday, Monday, and till Tueſday afternoop, when 
#5; wor it increaſed again: all Tueſday night it blew 


„, with ſuch fury that numberleſs families feared 
| to go to bed. Had not the former terrible 
night hardencd the people to all things leſs 
than itſelf, that night would have-paſſed for-a 
ſtorm. fit to be noted in almanacks. Several 
ſtacks of chimnies which ſtood the great 
ſtorm were blown down in this; ſhips which 
eſcaped in the great ſtorm, periſhed this 
night; ſeveral people who had pan their 
houſes, had them untiled again. 
At this rate it continued blowing till Wed- 
neſday about one in the afternoon, which was 
that day ſe nnight on which it began: fo 
that it might be called one continued ſtorm 
from Wedneſday afternoon to Wedneſday 
noon: in all which time there was not one 
interval in which à ſailor would not have 
acknowledged it ble a Storm: and in that 
time the two bie nen in ap narrative 
were include. | 
Wedneſday, November — — as = 
— day ads that time of year is uſually 
ſeen, till about four o clock, when it began to 
be cloudy, and the wind roſe of a ſudden, 


and 
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and in half an bour's time it ble af ſtorm. 
Wedneſday, December iſt it was very tem- 
peſtuous all the morning; at one o'clock the 
wind abated, the ſky cleared; and b four, 
o'clock. there was not a breath of wi 7 

Thus ended the greateſt and longeſt 
ſtorm that ever the world felt. Some par- 
ticular effects of that terrible providence are 
the ſubject of the enſuing chapter. 


The Waters which! fell in e orm were Salt. ut: | - 
brackiſh, p water. | jo 


At Cranbrook. in nn at leaſt ſixteen "INT 
miles from the ſea, and above twenty-five brook. 
miles from any part of the ſea to the wind- 
ward, from whence, the wind could bring 
any moiſture, (for it could not be ſuppoſed to 
fly againſt the wind) the graſs was fo falt the 
cattle: would not eat it for ſeveral days. 


A phyſician travelling ſoon after the ſtorm Lene 


to Tiſchyrſt, (about twenty miles from 
Lewes, and as far from the cla) as e 1255 
he plucked ſome taps, of bedges, and che 

ing them, found them ſalt. Some ladies — 80 
ing of it, taſted the, grapes that were ſtill on 
the vines, and they allo bad the ſame reliſh. _ 


In the iſle. of Wight there, were found on 3 


the hedges and twigs of trees, knobs of falt wighe. 


congealed, (which were ſecn and taſted by 
ſevetal nere of undenkable reputation) 


at the diſtance of fix and ten miles from the 


ſouth and fouth-weſt parts of the. colt, 
from which they 2 come. * 
| At 


ä b“hꝛũü2ͥ ͤ OO — — 


Haſlings. 


Mr. An- 
— van be ſo daſhed and beaten 2 


bock in 


— N 
obſervation in à dteadful ſtorm, when the 
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At Haſtings in Suſſex, the wind Was ex- 
ceeding boiſterous, which might. drive the 
froth and ſea moiſture fix or feven miles up 
the country, for at thoſe diſtances from the 
ſea the leaves of the trees and buſhes were as 
falt as if they had been dipped in the ſea. 

"Mr. Lauwenboek affirms, that water may 
inſt the banks and 
dykes by a ſtrong wind, and divided into ſuch 
ſmall ks as to be carried far up into the 
land: which affirmation he proved by an 


water, mingled with ſmall parts of chalk and 
ſtone, were fo daſhed” againſt his windows 
(which ſtood from the wind, and were 
guarded by a pent-houſe) that they were co- 
vered with the particles contained in the 
water which the whiriwind caſt againſt them; 
and in leſs than half an hour the glaſs was 
deprived of moſt of its tranſparency : this 
ac proyed that it was ſea-water which the 
ſtorm had not only daſhed againſt his win- 
dows, but ſpread all over the country. 

If we conſider what a: quantity of — | 
ter is ſpread all over the country by a terrible 


+. Norm, and how greatly impregnated the air 


is with the ſame, we ought not to wonder, 


that ſuch a quantity of water, moved with ſo 


great a force, ſhould do fo much miſchief to 
chimnies, tops of houſes &c. not to anne 


* IB ed 10 
mon num N There 


There are ſome who affirm, that the ſe 
tering of this ſalt- water by ſtorms does great 
harm to the fruits of the earth: but a little 

ſalt ſpread over the furface of the earth, , 
(eſpecially where itis clay-· ground) renders it 

the more fruitful: and ſo it would be, if the 

ſand of the ſea were made * of for the fame 
purpoſe, 19 | T1 21 

There was really no Husber or lightning Light- 
in or near London, yet in the countries the 2ing- 
air was ſeen full of meteors and vaporous 
fires: and in ſome places both thunderings 

and unuſual flaſhes of lightning, to ts _——_ 
terror of the inhabitants. 

The preceding diſpoſition of the year, as , D 
to wet and warmth, might have great influ- ham in. 
ence in the ſtorm; not only in cauſing a re- Fl. 
pletion of . in the atmoſphere, but No. 239. 
alſo in raiſing ſuch matter as might make a 
kind of exploſion, (like fired gun-powder) 
from which thoſe flaſhes in the ſtorm might 
proceed, which moſt * obſerved, and a. 
ſome took for lightning. 45-91 

A young man at Upper-Donhead, was Up 
fore to look after cattle and ſheepin an inclo- ger, 
ſure in which there were ſtacks of corn blown Rev. M. 
down : he had much difficulty to find the in- dn. 
cloſure in the dark, and to get thithet by 
reaſon of the tempeſt, then raging in the 
height of its fury; yet, being there, he faw 
a mighty body of fire on an high fidge R 
vt ul 
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hills, about three quarters of a mile from the 
incloſure; which gave ſo; clear a light into the 
valley below oa he could diſtinQly deſcry 
all the ſheep and cattle in the paſture. 

That the air was fulliof meteors and fiery 
vapours, and that the extraordinary motions 
occaſioned the firing more-, of them than 
uſual, is very rational: of theſe there were 
various accounts, and probably were the 
lightnings ſuppo ſed to be ſeen i in many places, 
The clouds which-blew with ſo much vio- 
lence through the air, were not ſuch as uſu- 
ually are freighted with thunder and light- 
ning: the hurries nature was then in do not 
conſiſt with the materials of thunder, which 
are pent up between the clouds. And the 
clouds that were ſeen flying in the air about 
London, were by the fury of the winds ſo 
ſeparated, and in ſuch (mall Bodies, that there 
was no room for a collection ſuitable and 
neceſſary for thunder and _ 

Mr. Clench, -an- ingenious apothecary in 
Jermyn-ſtreet, St. James's, obſerved, "that 
from about a quarter before fix the ſtorm in- 
ſenfibly decreaſed ; at which time, every guſt 
was preceded by ſmall flaſhes, which did not 
dart perpendicularly, but ſeemed rather to 
ſkim along the ſurface of the ground; nor 
did they appear to be of the ſame kind ade 


„ . of "ghtning- 


, 4 
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People about Portſmouth were much an- 
noyed with ſulphurous fumes, and com- 
plained they were almoſt ſuffocated: there - PortC. 
with. +: 18 | mouth. 
The following relation of a water - ſpout is 
nearly in the words of the rev. Mr. Joſeph 
Ralton, of Beſſelſleigh in Berkſhire. | | Water- 

Friday 26th-of November, in the after- ſpout. 
noon, about four-o'clock, a country fellow 
came running to me in a great fright; and 

earneſtly entreated me to go and ſee a 

illar, as he called it, in the air in a field 
3 by. I went with him, and found it to 
be a ſpout, marching directly with the wind. 

I can compare it to nothing better than the | 
trunk of an elephant, only much larger. It | 
was extended to a great length, and ſwept | 
the ground as it went, leaving a mark behind. 
It croſſed a field and, what was very ſtrange 
o me and ſeveral of my aſtoniſhed country- 
n, meeting with an oak that ſtood toward 
the middle of the field, ſnapped the body of 
it aſunder. After crofling a road, it ſucked 
up the water in the-cart-ruts : then tumbled 
down a barn; the thatch from the was 
carried away by the wind (which was then 
very high) in great confuſion. After this, I 
followed it no farther, therefore ſaw no more 
of it: but a pariſhioner of mine going froth 
hence to Hinkley, in a field. about a quarter Hinkley. 
of a mile from this place, was ſuddenly 
I knocked 


Fear. 
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knocked down, and lay upon the place till 


people coming by carried him home: it was 


tome time before he recovered, ' By all that 
could be collected, concerning the time, the 
place, and manner of his being knocked 
down, it is moſt probable it was done by the 
ſpout ;: the force whereof, if it had continued, 
muſt: certainly have killed him. His illneſs 
afterward might, poſſibly, be attributed more 


to his fear than the force of the ſtroke! 


This happening the evening before the 
great ſtorm, confirms what has been before 
advanced, concerning the violent agitation of 
the air for ſome time before the tempeſt. 


Extract of a Pas rox AL on the melancholy 
Occaſion. 


Aae difſebv'd i in ſweeteſt 
Tir'd 401th the toils of the pr 


mbers | 
eceding day, , 


J bluſt'ring winds ue bis kind r. you 


And, fright ned with the threat ang ſs, i 


er 
But ob ! what level did the diy aich 
7 boje charming wi lows which on Garant 8 
banks | 
2 riſb d, and thr:ve, andurewd in ured panty 
Than thoſe ; which  follow'd the divine command \ 


O, Orpbeus lyre, cr faveet Amphion's hand, 


By bundreds fall, while hardly twenty tand. Y 

The ſtately oaks which reach'd the loſty ſev, 

And * the very clouds, now Profirate lie. 
Long 
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Long a buge pine did with the winds conterd, 

This way, and that, his reeling trunk they bend, 

Till forc'd at laſt to yield, with hideous ſound 

He falls; and all the country feels the wound, 
Nor was the god of winds content with theſe ; 

Such humble vittims can't his wrath appeaſe : 

The rivers fwell not, like the bappy Nile, 

To fatten, dew, and frudtify our iſie; 

But, like the deluge, by great Jove deſign'd 

To drown the univerſe, and ſcourge mankind. 

In vain the frighted cattle climb fo high, 

In vain for refuge to the hills they fly ; 

The waters know no limits but the Ay: 

So now, the bleating flock exchange, in vain, 

For barren cliffs thetr dewy fertile plain: 

In vain, their fatal defliny to ſhun, 

From Severn's banks to bigber grounds oy run. 
Nor has the navy better quarter found : © 

There we receiud our worſt, our greateſt 

wotnd ! 0 | 

The billows ſwell, and baugbty Neptune raves, 

The winds inſulting o'er th impetuous waves. 

Thetis, incens'd, riſes with angry frown, 

And once morethreatensalithe world to drum. 

Some ſhips were ſtranded; ſome, by ſurges rent, 

Down, with their cargoes, to the bottom went ! 


The particular and dreadful effects of that 
tempeſt, are, for diſtinction's ſake, divided 
into the following ſectionss?? f 


4 


* 1. Damages 
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1. Damages in London ; 

2. In different counties 

3. Calculation of the damages; 

4. Damages on and by the water ; 

5. Remarkable deliverances. 

Only premiſing, trivial damages are omit- 
ted ; what is inſerted, is from moſt authentic 
accounts, and worthy record, to ' convince 
poſterity, This was the moſt violent tempeſt the 
world ever fell: no pen can truly deſcribe, 
no tongue expreſs, no thought conceive, the 
general horror and confuſion | 


LECT Lc ö 
Damages in London, 


HE city was a dreadful ſpectacle in- 
dced, the morning after the ſtorm! 
As ſoon as people could put their heads out 
of doors, they met with nothing but unex- 
pected ruin and deſtruction: Though great 
deſolation was imagined, no one expected 
the hundred part of what he ſaw. | 
The ſtreets were covered with ſlates and 
tiles from the tops of the houſes, which. were 
univerſally ſtripped; the quantity was fo 
great, that the tiles within fifty miles, uere 
ent to repair but a ſmall part of the 
damage. All the tiles made the next ſum- 
mer were not enough to cover in the houſes 


which were unroofed. 


Some- 
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Something may be gueſſed herein from the 27, 
ſudden riſe of the price of tile, from twenty- 2 
one ſhillings to ſix pounds per thouſand for 
plain tiles ; from fifty ſhillings to ten pounds a — 
thouſand for pan tiles. Bricklayer' 8 labour 
role to five ſhillings a day. 

After the firſt hurry was over, the tile- 
merchants were induced to ſell at more mo- 
derate rates; not becauſe the quantity wanted 
was ſupplied, but becauſe the charge was ſo 
extravagant, that there appeared a en 
neglect both in landlords and tenants: 
incredible number of houſes remained all bo 
winter uncovered, expoſed to all the incle- 
mencies of wet and cold. Thoſe who found 
it abſolutely neceſſary to cover their houſes, n 
made uſe of wood, as a preſent expedient, cvcred 
till the time for making tiles ſhould come with 
on, and the extravagant priceabate. Whole 
ranks of buildings, as Chriſt Hoſpital, the n 
Temple, Aſk's Hoſpital, Old-ſtreet, Hogſ- beſpital. 
denyſquare, and abundant other places, were 197. 
entirely covered with deal boards; and con- pin. 
tinued in that condition ſome years, for want 
of tiles. 

It is not poſſible to give a diſtinct account 
of the chimnies which fell that fatal night. 
Thoſe in the city being built in great ſtacks, 
and the houſes very high, the fall of them 
had great and ineſtimable power in demo- 


inis the Nate on + which they fell. 


* 
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Chimaies, There were perſons who could give ac- 
— of, count of upward of two thouſand ſtacks of 
down. Chimnies blown down in and about London. 
Houſes About twenty whole houſes were blown down 
vown in the out-parts: Many wholeroofs, and more 
Cannon- pable-ends of houſes were demoliſhed and re- 
2 moved. At Cannonbury-bouſe at Iſington, thir- 
teen ſtacks of chimnies were blownoff Aſtack 
St. James's of chimnies in the center of the new buildin 

pal<ce. at St. James's palace, not quite finifhed, fell 
with fuch-a terrible noiſe as very much al- 
armed the whole houſhold; and carried 

away a piece of the coin cf the houſe. 
Part of the palace of St, James's had its 
ſhare in the fury of that terrible night; and 
the roof of the guard room at Whitehall 
was quite blown off; and the great weather- 

cock blown down, 

Church Leads on the tops of churches, and other 
leads, &c. buildings, were rolled up like ſkins of parch- 
ment; and at Weſtminſter-abbey, St. An- 
drew's church in Holborn, Chriſt hoſpital, 
and abundance of other places, they were 

carried clear off from the buildings. 
Funke Two new-built turrets on the top of St. 
building.. Mary Aldermary church; five pinnacles 
from St. Alban, Wood-ſtreet; one of the 
ſpires at St. Saviour's, Southwark; four pin- 
nacles at St. Michael's, Crooked-lane ; were 
quite blown off: the vanes and ſpindles of 
weather-cocks in many places were bent 
"down; the public buildings in general had 
their ſhare in the fury and damage of that 
| terrible 
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terrible night. Several houſes near Moor- 
fields were levelled with the ground; and 
about twenty other whole houſes in the out- 
parts; with innumerable brick-walls, gable- 
ends and roofs. | | 

An account of brick-walls which fell in 
and about London by the fury of this tempeſt 
would make a volume. In the out-parts, 
where the gardens and yards are walled in, 
few eſcaped, At St. James's, a conſiderable 
part of the garden-wall; at Greenwich-park, 
ſeveral pieces of wall down for an hundred 
rods in a place, ſome much more; at Batter- 
ſea, Chelſea, Putney, Clapham, Deptford, 
_ Hackney, Iflington, Hogſden, Wood's cloſe, 
and on every ſide of the city, the walls of the 
gardens generally felt the ſhock, and lay flat 
on the ground, twenty, thirty, or more rods 


in a place. 


There were as many trees blown down Trees. 


about London, in proportion to the quantity, 
as in any part of England: Seventy in Moor- 
fields, ſome of them affirmed to be three 
ards about: above an hundred elms in St. 
James's Park, ſome of full growth, reported 
to have been planted by cardinal Wolſey. 
Above two hundred trees were blown down 
at Sir George Whitemore's; ſome of them, of 
extraordinary ſize, were broken off in the 
middle. 55 
It is impoſſible to enumerate particulars 
of damages ſuſtained, and accidents which 


F 3 e 
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happened in and about the great and poue- 

lous London. Houſes looked like falling 

ſcaffolding, like ſkeletons of buildings, like 

what in truth they were, heaps of ruins, 

Univerſal horror ſat on all countenances ; 

buſineſs, and even pleaſure for a time was 

laid afide; the only thing people in general 

were intent upon, after they recovered from 

their conſternation, was to procure means and 

aſſiſtance to repair their tattered and tottering 

habitations. 

| This direful blaſt not only deſtroyed 

Laces, churches, palaces and houſes, blew down 

ſons trees, walls, and ſwelled rivers, diverted tides, 

maimed. and made an univerſal devaſtation ; but to add 

to the unparalleled misfortune, many perſons 

loft their lives: London bore her ſhare in 

that part of the horrible and tremendous 
judgment, _ | 

The weekly bills of mortality gave an ac- 

count of twenty-one perſons who loſt their 

lives in this calamity ; moſt of them buried 

or beaten to pieces, with the rubbiſh of ſtacks 

of chimnies that fell : befide thoſe drowned 

in the river, and never found. Fourteen 

ons were drowned in a wherry going to 

Graveſend ; and five coming from Chelſea F. 

Two hundred perſons were very much 
wounded and 'maimed. * 

_ + Chelfea is not within the London weekly bills of 

mortality: toward Graveſend, they extend no farther 

than Limehouſe, on the Middleſex ; and Rotherhithe, 

on the Surry, ſhore. | 

: A woman 
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A woman was killed by the fall of a 
chimney at St. James's. | 

A diſtiller in Duke-ſtreet, his wife and 
maid, were buried in the rubbiſh of a ſtack 
of chimnies, which forced all the floors, and 
broke down to the bottom of the houſe ; the 
wife was taken out alive, but the huſband 
and maid laſt their lives. 

Mr. Dyer, a plaiſterer in Fetter. lane, find- . | 
ing his houſe ſhake, jumped out of bed to fave killed. 
himſelf from the danger, and had, in all 
e time to have got out of the 

ouſe ; but ſtaying to ſtrike a light, a ſtack 
of chimnies falling in, killed him, and woun- 
ded his wife. 

Two boys at Mr. Purefoy's in Croſs- Mr. Pure- 
ſtreet, Hatton-Garden, were killed, and bu- f9y's boys 
ried in the rubbiſh of a ſtack of chimnies ; 
and a third very much wounded. _ 

A woman in Jewin-ſtreet was killed, ven- 
turing to run into the ſtreet ; and near Al- 
derſgate two perſons were killed by the fall 
of a houſe. > 

Mr. Simpſon, a ſcrivener in Threadneedle- Mr. Simp- 
ſtreet, being faſt aſleep in bed, hearing no- ſon killed. 
thing of the ſtorm ; the reſt of the family 
being more ſenſible of danger, ſome of them 
went up, and awgked him; telling their own 
apprehenſions, and preſſing him to riſe; wer? 
he, too fatally ſleepy and unconcerned, tolc 
them, he did not apprehend any thing; nor 
with any perſuaſions would be prevailed 


Guard- 
houſe. 


London 
bridge. 


ſheltered, as in other ſtreets, by one ano 
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on to riſe. He had not been left many 
minutes before the chimnies broke through 
the roof, and killed him in his bed. A car- 

enter in White-croſs-ſtreet was killed al- 
moſt after the ſame manner, by a ſtack of 


' cChimnies which fell from the Swan tavern. 


His wife prevailed on him not to go to bed, 
till two o'clock, when his heavineſs out- 
weighed entreaties; being afterward waked, 


was ſomewhat diſpleaſed at being diſturbed, 


ſlept again, and was killed in his bed: the 
wife, whoſe fears prevented ſleeping, or going 
to bed, eſcaped. Nine ſoldiers were hurt 
with the fall of the guard- houſe at White- 
hall, but none of them died, 

The morning and evening after, when the 
ſtorm was abated, it blew ſo hard, that the 
women who uſually go for milk to the cow- 
houſes, in the villages about London, were 
not able to return with their pails on their 
heads ; one, more hardy than the feſt, was 
blown away with the violence of the wind, 
and forced into a pond : but ſtrength. and 
ſtruggling being added to hardineſs, preſerved 


her from drowning, | 
It is very remarkable, that the bridge over 
the Thames at London received but little 
damage, and not in proportion to what in 
common reaſon might be expected ; fince 
the buildings there ſtood high, and were not 
ther 3 
nor 
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nor were the houſes ſtronger built than 
others. 

It may not be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the 
indraft of the arches underneath the houſes 
giving vent to the air, it paſſed there with 
more than common current; and conſe- 
quently relieved the buildings, by diverting 
the force of the ſtorm. 

There were hundreds of inſtances, and 
many hundred witneſſes of the following un- 
common experiment and obſervation. 

The wind blew, during the whole ſtorm, 


between the points of South-weſt and North- men. 


weſt, (the latitude of eight points) : therefore 
if a building ſtood North and South, the 
eaſt-ſide ſlope of the roof, muſt be the lee- 
ſide, lie out of the wind, be weathered by 
the ridge, and conſequently receive no da- 
mage in a direct line. 

But demonſtration and experiment were 
convincing againſt rational argument: in 
many places, where a building ſtood ranging 
North and South, the ſides or flopes of the 
roof to the Eaſt and Weſt, the eaſt ſide of 
the roof would be ſtripped and untiled, and 
the weſt ſide, which lay open to the wind, 
be ſound and untouched. In many places 
the windward fide of the roof would be 
whole, and the leeward, or - fide from the 
wind, be untiled ; in other places, a high . 
building next the wind has been not much 
hurt, and a lower building on the * 


Stowmar- 
ket. 
Rev. Mr. 
F Arr. 
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fide of the high one clean ripped, and hardly 
a tile left upon it : this was plain in the build- 
ings of Chriſt-Hoſpital, where the weſt and 
ſouth fide of the cloiſter was at leaſt twenty- 
five feet higher than the eaſt fide, and yet the 
roof of the lower fide on the eaſt was quite 
untiled by the ſtorm; and remained a long 
time covered with deal boards above an hun- 
dred feet in length. 

Some rain fell the ſame night, and the 
enſuing day, but afterward, (though gene- 
rally a dripping time of year) no conſiderable 
quantity ; the weather proved fair and tem- 

rate for a month: which gave people 
eiſure to provide ſhelter, and fortify their 
houſes againſt the accidents bf winter, by 
deal-boards, old tiles, pieces of fail-clath, tar- 
paulin; whatever neceſſity could contrive, or 
art, induſtry or ingenuity make uſe of. 


SECT. u. 
Damages in different Cunties. 


A T S:imomarket in Suffolk, the fineſt 
| ſpire in that part of the country, (new 


built within thirty 2 was overthrown, 
ur 


and fell upon the church. The particulars 
ate thus related by the reverend Mr. Samuel 
Fatr, vicar, and Mr. John Gaudy, Mr. Wil- 
liam Garrard, two of the principal inha- 


* 
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We had formerly a ſpire of timber, co- 
vered with lead, of the height of ſeventy- ſeven 
feet, which, being in danger of falling, was 
taken down; and in the year 1674, with 
the addition of ten loads of new timber, twen- 
ty-one thouſand and eight hundred weight 
of lead, a new one was erected, one hundred 
feet high from the ſteeple; with a gallery at the 
height of forty feet, all open, wherein hung 
a clock-bell, of between two and three hun- 
dred weight. The ſpire ſtood about eight 
yards above the roof of the church; and yet 
by the extreme violence of the ſtorm, a little 
before fix in the morning, the ſpire was 
thrown down, carrying with it all the battle- 
ments on the caſt fide, it fell upon the church, 
at the diſtance of twenty-eight feet; for ſo 
much is the diſtance between the ſteeple and 
the firſt breach, which is on the north fide of 
the middle roof, where it broke down nine 
pars clean, each twenty-three feet long, and 
ſeverally ſupported with very ſtrong braces. 
The ſpire inclining to the north, fell croſs 
the middle wall, and broke off at the gallery, 
the lower part falling in at the aforeſaid 
breach, and the upper upon the north iſle, 
which is twenty-four feet wide, with a flat 
roof lately built, all new, and vety ſtrong: It 
carried all before it, from ſide to fide, making 
a breach thirty-ſeven feet long, breaking in 
ſander two large beams which went acrob, 
which were twelve inches broad; and _ 
tl | cep, 
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deep, and ſeveral ſmaller. | Beſide theſe two 
breaches, there was much damage done by the 
fall of great ſtones upon other parts of the 
roof, as well-as by the winds raifing up the 
lead, and a third part of the pews broken 
in pieces, every thing falling into the church, 
except the weathercock, which was found in 
the church-yard at a conſiderable diſtance. 
The damage above 400 J. 

Moſt houſes there ſuffered in their tiling ; 
three ſingle chimnies, and a ſtack of four to- 
gether were blown down about the ſame 
time; many ſo ſhattered they were forced to 
be taken down. No perſons were hurt, 
though a bed was broken in pieces, which 
was often lain on, but nobody lay there that 
night. Generally round the country, incre- 
dible damage was done to churches, houſes, 


and barns, — | 
Mr. Benjamin Bullivant, a perſon of un- 


pton. doubted credit and reputation at Northamp- 


* ton, has obliged the world with a record of 
the wonderful works of Providence in that 
town and neighbourhood in the great tem- 
ſt. | \ 
The weathercock of All-Saints church, 
being placed on a mighty ſpindle of iron, was 
bowed together, and made uſeleſs. Many ſheets 
of lead on that church, as alſo on St. Giles's 
and St. Sepulchre's, rolled up like a ſcroll. 
Three windmills, belonging tothe town, blown 


down to the amazement of all beholders ; the 
* | 4 mighty 
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mighty upright poſt below the floor of the 
mill, being ſnapt in two like a reed. Two 
entire facks of chimnies fell on two ſeveral 
roofs, and made a moſt amazing ruin in the 
chambers, floors, and even to the lower win- 
dows and wainſcot, ſplitting and tearing it as 
if a blaſt of gunpowder had happened, The 
floods at this inſtant about the South bridge, 
from a violent 8. W. wind, roſe to a great 
and amazing height; the wind coming over 
or athwart large open meadows, 'did exceed- 
ing e in that part of the town by blow- 
ing down whole houſes, carrying whole toofs 
at once into the ſtreets, and very many leſſer 
buildings of tanners, fell- mongers, dyers, 
glue: makers, &c. yet, through the goodneſs 
of God, no perſon killed or maimed: the 
mighty doors of the ſeſſions-· houſe, barred 
and locked, forced open, whereby the wind 
entering made a miſerable havock of the 
large and lofty windows: a pinnacle on the 
Guildhall, with the fane, was alſo blown 
down. To ſpeak of houſes ſhattered, corn- 
ricks and hovels blown from their ſtandings, 
would be endleſs. In Sir Thomas Samwel's 
park, a very, great headed elm was blown 
over the park wall into the road, yet never 
touched the wall, being carried ſome yards. 


The rev. Mr. Edward  Shipton, "vicar of page. 


Fairford in Gloceſterſhire, has given 2 


culac relation of the. irreparable damages Shipton. 


done 


-- 


* 
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done to the beautiful church there, and others 
ſuſtained in that pariſun. 

It is — of our eburch. (lays this 
reverend gentleman) which magnifies our 
preſent loſs, for in the Whole it is a large and 
noble ſtructure, compoſed within and with- 
out of aſhler, curiouſly, wrought, and conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtately roof in the middle, and two 
iſles, running a conſiderable length from one 
end of it to the other, makes a very beautiful 
figure. It is alſo adorned with twenty-eight 
admired and celebrated windows *. which, for 
the variety and ſineneſs of the painted glaſs 
that was in them, juſtly attract the eyes of all 
curious travellers to behold and inſpect them; 
nor is it more famous for its glaſs, than new- 
ly renowned for the beauty of its ſeats and 
paving, both being, chiefly, the noble gift of 
that pious and worthy gentleman Andrew 
Barker, Eſq; late lord of the manor. All 
things conſidered, it does equal, at leaſt, if 
not exceed, any parochial church i in England. 


Fairford in Gloucefterſhire has à church with the 
fineſt painted windows in England, confiſting of ſeveral 
hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament, excellently 
deſigned by the famous Albert Durer, Putting of 
twenty-eight large windows, , which; are exceeding 
beautifully coloured. The glafs was taken in a prize 
hip by a merchant named John Fame, as it was car- 
xying to be put up in a church at Rome; when he 
brought. it home, be purchaſed the mapor of Fairford 
of king Henry the eigbth; and built is church, on 

pole to put up ip it the glaſs he had taken ae fo. 


ith much care the glaſs has been very well preſerved. 
That 
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That part of it which felt moſt the fury 
of the wind, was a large middle weſt window, 
fifteen feet wide, twenty-five feet high: it re- 
preſented the General Judgment; and, ſuch 
a fine plece of art, that 1 500 J. has formerly ._ 
been bidden for it; but the juſt and honeſt 
pariſhioners were not to be taken inthe gel- 
den ſnare. The upper part, juſt' above "ths 
place where our Saviour is drawn fitting on a 
rainbow, and the earth his footſtool, is en- 
tirely ruined; both ſides ſo tattered and torn, 
eſpecially the left, that, at leaſt, a fourth part 
is blown down and deſtroyed. Another win- 
dow on the left of the former, ten feet broad, 
and fifteen feet high, ſuſtained like fate; the 
upper part entirely broke, except one fone 
munnel. If this had been ordinary — 2 
the loſs might 'cafily have been "0 
but all the windows 7; athe church are — ; 
through the body-of the 'glak; and if that 
art is loſt, as is generally imagined, the loſs: is 
jrretrievable. Other damages about the 
church teſtify how ſtrong and boiſterous the 
winds were; three ſheets of lead were un- 
bedded upon the uppermoſt roof, and-rolled 
up like {6 much paper. Over the church 
porch, a large pinnacle and two batthements 
were Don een upon the leads oft. 
As to the houſes, the effects of the ſtorm 
were not ſo great as in many other places. 
_ Chimnies, tiles ——ů— ů — 
bot nobody killed or wounded. The — 
who 


* 
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who lived in thatched houſes, were the 
preateſt ſufferers. The fall of trees and ricks 
of hay are common every where; to be par- 
ticular would be frivolous and vexatious. 
Saturday the 26th, the day after the ſtorm, 
and light- about two o clock in the afternoon, without 
ning. any previous warning, a ſudden flaſh of 
lightning, with a ſhort but violent clap of 
thunder immediately following it, like the 
diſcharge of ordnance, fell upon a new and 
ſtrong built houſe in the middle of the town, 
disjointed two chimnies, melted, the lead of 
an upper-window, and ſtruck the miſtreſs of 
the houſe into a ſwoon ; but no conſiderable 

hurt was found about her. — 
The following is a faithful account of 


— what occurred in the neighbourhood of Up- 
Rev. Mr. per-Donhead in Wiltſhire, near Shaftſpury 


Adams, [Somerſetſhire] written by the reverend Mr. 
rector. Rice Adams, vicar of Upper-Donhead, which 

he vouches to be, generally, of his own 

knowledge and obſervation ; or what he was 
ſatisfied of the truth of, by he teſtimony of 
others whoſe integrity he had no reaſon to 
ſuſpect. Hod: | 
The ſtorm ſeemed, for hours, to be a per- 
fect hurricane, the wind raging from every 
quarter, the diſmal effects thereof were evi- 
dently - demonſtrated by demoliſhing and 
impairing buildings, throwing up vaſt num- 
bers of trees by the roots, or ſnapping * 
| 0 
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off in their bodies, or larger limbs. - Sotne 
remarkable particulars follow: _| 

The patiſh church ſtands high, but receiv- 
ed damage only in ſome windows; and the 
fall of a ſtone from the top of one of the 
— which, lighting on a houſe adjoin- 
ng to the tower, with little hurt to the roof, 
glanced from thence, and reſted on the oath 
iſle of the church. 

To ſtone chimnies were thrown down, 
end two broad ſtones of each of them lay, 
at even poiſe, on the reſpective ridges of þoth © 
the houſes: and though the wind ſat full 
againſt one of them to have blown it off, 

(and then it had fallen over a door, in ard 
out at which ſeveral people were paſſing dur- 
ing the ſtorm) and though the other fell 
againſt the wind; yet neither of the ſtones 
ſtirred. | 

A ſtone, near four hundred weight, havin 
remained ſeven years under a bank, 1 baving 
from the wind' as it then far, though i it lay ſo 
long as to be fixed in the ground, and was as 
much out of the wind as could be, bein 
fenced by'the bank, and a low ſtone wa 
upon the bank, (none of which was demo- 
liſhed) though two ſmall holms ſtanding in 
the bank, between the wall and the ſtone, at 
the foot of the bank, were blown up by the 
roots; this ſtone, fo fenced from the ſtorm, wy. 
was cartied from the place Nr it reſted ſo 

G "many * 
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many years, into a hollow way beneath, diſ- 
tance at leaſt ſeven yards. | 
A widow woman living in one part of an 
houſe by herſelf, kept her bed till the houſe 
over her was uncovered, and ſhe expected the 
fall of the timber and walls; but geting be- 
low ſtairs, in the dark, and opening the door 
to fly for ſhelter, the wind was ſo ſtrong ia 
the door, that ſhe could neither go out at it, 
though ſhe attempted going on her knees and 
hands, nor could ſhe, with. all her ſtrength, 
ſhut the door again, but was forced to fit alone 
ſevefal hours, till the ſtorm ſlackened, fearing 
every guſt would have buried her in the 
ruins ; yet ſhe was preſerved, and her very 


| feeble houſe ſtood out the ſtorm. 


A perſon had a narrow eſcape, who was 
twice ip bed that diſmal night, ſome of the 
cciling falling on his back and ſhoulders ; but 


he was inſenſible of the great danger he was 


in, till next morning; but when day-light 
appeared, he found the tiles on the fide of 
the houſe oppoſite to the main ſtreſs of the 
weather, blown up in two places, one of 
which was over the head of his bed (about 
nine feet above it) in which, two or three 
leths being broken, let down a ſquare of eight 
or ten ſtone of tiles, upon one ſingle lath, 
where they hung, dropping inward a little, 
bending the lath like a bow, but fell not. 
At Alhegrove, in the ſame pariſh, there 
were many trees ſtanding on the fide of a 
* hill, 
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hill, two, of conſiderable bigneſs, were 
blown up, againſt the fide of the hill, many 
at theſame time were blown down the hill; 
and to fall downward was with the wind. 

A poplar tree, near ſixteen yards high, was 
blown into a ſmall current of water; ; the 
roots brought up near a tun of earth with 
them: the tree lay there ſome days: when 
the top was ſawed off, (though the boughs 
were nothing to the weight of the but-end) 
the tree mounted and fell back into its own 
place, and ſtood as upright without its head 
as ever it had done with it. 

At the houſe of Lady Banks, near Saliſ- 
bury, a walnut-tree was thrown down after 
the greater limbs had been cut off in the 
day-time, in the night, it returned of itſelf to 
its former poſture. On the ſixteenth. of 
December following, the rector ſaw it ſtand- 
ing, and could hardly perceive any token 
of its having been down; ſo very exactly it 
fell back into its place. The ground was de- 
clining, and the tree caiſed /againk the hill. 
The reverend rector ſaw two trees — 
very near, two houſes, with little or no harm, 
which, if they had fallen wich the wind, 
muſt needs — fallen directly on the houſes, 
and two very tall elm trees of his own, fell in 
among five young walnut-trees, without in- 
juring a twig of either of them ; tothe admi- 


Lady 
Banks. 


tation of all beholders. The top of another 


elm, the teſt ef the tree left ſanding, Was 


carried 


2 
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carried off from the body of the tree near 

twenty yards. 
tideron © Mr. Ralph Norris of Littleton in Worce- 
in Worce- ſterſhire gave information that the violent 
A. Rad, , Hirricane viſited the villages there in its paſ- 
8 ſage, to the great terror of the inhabitants, 
who all eſcaped with lives and limbs, and the 
main fabric of their houſes ſtood, though 
with much ſhaking, and damage to many 
roofs : but the morning of that diſmal night, 
they were ſurprized at the dangers eſcaped, 
when they diſcovered the fad hayoek a 
the trees in their orchards and cloſes, very 
many fruit-trees, and many mighty elms, 
being torn vp; and one elm above the reſt, 
of very great bulk and ancient growth, Mr. 
Norris obſerved, which might have defied 
the ſtrength of all the men and teams in the 
pariſh (though aſſaulted in every branch with 
ropes and chains) was found torn up by the 
roots, all ſound, and of vaſt ſtrength and 
thickneſs, and with its fall (as was thought) 
by the help of the ſame impetuous guſts, 
broke off, in the middle of the timber, ano- 
ther great elm, its fellow, and next neigh- 
bour: but ſome little houſes and out-houſes, 
that ſeemed to ſtand in the fame current, 
without any viſible burrow or ſhelter, eſcap- 
ed in their roofs with very little damage. 
* Though many ſtories related of what hap- 

ing 
rr pened i in the late ſtorm, will ſcarce gain cre- 
ing , at, the following . E. Kingſburgh, who 
lived 


Trees. 
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lived at Leamington-Haſting, near Dun- Mr. E. 
Church, in Warwickſhire, was an eye-witneſs — | 


of. * | 
The ſtorm began there on the 26th about 
midnight; but the ſevereſt blaſts were be- 
tween five and ſix in the morning. Between 
eight and nine on the 27th in the morning, 
Mr. Kingſburgh went up to the church, and 
found all the middle ifle clearly ſtripped of 
the lead, from one end to the other ; and a 
great many of the ſheets lying on the eaſt 
end upon the church, rolled up like a piece 
of cloth : on the ground were found. fix 
ſheets of lead, (at leaſt fifty hundred weight, 
all joined together, not the leaſt parted, but as 
they lay upon the iſle) which were carried in 
the air by the wind fifty yards and a foot; 
meaſured by a workman, exactly as could be, 
from the place of the iſle where they lay to 
the place where they fell: and they might 


have been carried a great way farther, had 


they not happened in their way upon a tree, 
ſtruck off an arm of it ſeventeen yards high; 
the end of one ſheet was twiſted round the 
body of the tree, and the reſt all joined toge- 
ther, lay at length ; having broke down the 
pales firſt where the tree ſtood, and lay upon 
the pales on the ground. | | 

The reverend Mr. William Offley, rector 


of Middleton-Stony in Oxfordſhire, gives the ton Stony 
following account of what happened in his 1 Oxtud- | 


0 G 3 November 
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Rev. Mr. November 26, 1703, the wind being 

g South-weſt and by Weſt, it began to blow 
very hard at twelve at night ; about four or 
five in the morning, Nov. 27, the hurricane 
was very terrible; many large trees were 
blown up by the roots; the leads of the 
church were rolled up ; the ſtone battlements 
of the tower were blown upon the leads ; 
ſeveral houſes and barns were uncovercd, part 
of a new-built wall of brick, blown down ; 
and very much damage of the like nature in 
the adjacent towns and villages. 

Marſon. At Marſon, four miles from the above men- 
tioned place, a great rick of wheat was blown 
off from its ſtraddles, and ſet down, without 
one ſheaf removed or diſtributed, or without 
ſtanding awry, twenty yards from the place, — 

Fereham At Farcham in Hampſhire fix. barns were 

; 2 blown down, with divers other out- houſes; 

and many trees torn up by the roots, and 
others broken off in the middle ; by the fall 

Prees, Of a large elm, a very large ſtone- window at 

the weſt end of the church was broken down; 
and two ſtacks of chimnies, without hurting 
any perſon. In Pupal Coppice, an oak, of 

about a load of timber, was twiſted off with 

the wind, and the body, that was left ſtand- 

| ing, down to the very roots, ſo ſhiyered, that 
— if it were cut tranſverſely it would fall all in 

| 40. f. pieces. In. Portſdown, in the pariſh. of 

| ' * Southwick, three miles from Fareham, a 


windmill was blown down, which had not 
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been erected many years; great damage was ,, 
done to Mr. Norton by the fall of chimnies tos. 


and trees. In the Healing, they were obliged Healing. 


to ſupply the want of ſlates and tiles with 
ſlit-deal, till ſummer; and the thatching 
could not be repaired till after another harveſt. 

Mr. Henry Stanton gave this account ; and 
laments the loſs of a veſſel whereof one John 
Watſon was maſter, becauſe he had a great 


quantity of goods on board her. 
Mr. William Mitchell relates what hap- 


pened moſt remarkable at Chriſt-church in church. 


Hampſhire. 

Great part of the roof of the church was 
blown off; the covering was very large 
purbeck-ſtone ; the battlements of the tower 
and part of the leads blown down; ſtones of 
between two and three hundred weight 
were blown ſome rods diſtance from the 
church; twelve ſheets of lead rolled up 

ether, that twenty men could not have 
done the like, to the great amazement 
of thoſe who ſaw them: ſeveral houſes, 
barns, and ſtacks of chimnies, and hundreds 
of trees were blown down, Mr. Thomes 
Spencer had the top of a brick chimney taken 
off by the 'houſe, blown acroſs a cart-road, 
lighting upon a barn of Richard Holloway's, 
broke down the end of it, and fell upright 
upon one end, on a mow of corn in the barn: 
though Spencer and his wife were then fit- 


ting by the fire, they knew nothing of it till 


G 4 next 
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next morning. A ſtack of chimnies of Mr: 
Imber's fell down upon a young gentlewo- 
man's bed, who had juſt before got out of it, 
Several out-houſes and ſtables were deſtroy- 
ed, and ſome cattle killed. Some wheat- 
ricks were entirely blown off their ſtaffolds, 
and lighted on their bottom, without other 
damage. 

At Ringwood and Fordingbridge ſeveral 
houſes and trees were blown down, and many 
houſes uncovered. 

Mr. J. Bagſhot has affured the world, that 
the following is an exact and faithful account 
of the damages at Oxford by the violent 
tempeſt: which was confirmed by other 
hands. 

At Oxford they were no leſs terrified with 
the violence of the ſtorm than were the inha- 
bitants of London, though in compariſon 
their damage was little. The moſt conſi- 
derable was, achild killed in $7. G/es's by the 
fall of a houſe ; two pinnacles taken off from 


the top of Magdalen tower; one from 


Merton; about twelve trees blown down in 
Chriſt=church long-walk, ſome of the battle- 


ments from the body of the cathedral, and 


two or three ranges of rails on the top of the 
great quadrangle : part of the great elm in 
Univerſity garden was blown off, and a 
branch of the oak in Magdalen walks: the 
reſt, of the colleges eſcaped: tolerably well, 


and the ſchools and theatre entirely. 
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A remarkable paſſage happened at Queen's Ween's 


college, ſeveral ſheets of lead, judged near fix 
thouſand weight, were taken off from the top 
of Sir John Williamſon's buildings, and blown 
againſt the weſt end of St. Peter's church, 
with ſuch violence, that they broke an- iron 
bar in the window, making ſuch a prodigious 
noiſe with the fall, that ſome who heard it 
thought the tower had been falling. The 
reſt of the loſs there conſiſted for the 
moſt part in pinnacles, chimnies, trees, ſlates, 
tiles, windows, &c. amounting by computa- 
tion to about one thouſand pounds. 


At Kingſton upon Thames, a ſtack of x;,,9 
chimnies belonging to Mrs. Copper fell on pox 
the bed in which the lay, ſhe being juſt got Thames. 


up, and gone down ſtairs, received no bodily 
hurt. A ſtack of chimnies at Mr. Robert 
Banford's fell on a bed in which his ſon and 
daughter lay, but they were likewiſe gone 
down ſtairs, and received no harm. A ſtack 
of chimnies at the Bull-inn was blown down, 
and broke way into the kitchen, but hurt 
nobody. A new brick malt-houſe belong- 
ing to Mr. Francis Beſt, was blown off 
at the ſecond floor: many barns and out- 
houſes were deſtroyed; few houſes there but 


loſt their tiling. Multitudes of trees were Trees. 


blown down; eleven elms belonging to Mr. 
John Bowles; thirty apple-trees of Mr. 
Pierce's; Mr. Andrew had an hundred 
a pple-trees blown to the ground. Walter 
"IT, — | "Kink 
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Kent, Eſq; had above twenty rod of new 
brick-wall of his garden blown down, and 
Mr. Tiringam above ten; Mr. George 
Cole, a merchant, had ſome rods of new 


 brick-wall thrown down; and Mr. Blitha, a 


merchant, had all his walling levelled, and 
other extraordinary loſſes. 

The truth of which was atteſted by Mr. 
C. Caſtleman. 

Mr. Matthews, miniſter of Tewkſbury in 
Glouceſterſhire, ſays, Two well-grown elms 
ſtood before an alms- houſe in the church- 


yard; one was broken thort in the trunk, 


and the head turned ſouthward ; the other 


' torn up by the roots, and caſt northward. 


Divers chimnies were blown down, to the 
great damage and conſternation of the inha- 
bitants : one riſing in the middle of two 
chambers, fell ſo violently that it broke 
through the roof and ceiling, and fell by the 
bed of Mr. W. M. damaged ſome part of the 
bed-tcſter and furniture, but himſelf, wife 
and child, were ſignally preſerved. An out- 
houſe, containing a ſtable, mill-houſe, and 
barn, about forty feet in length, ſtanding at 
the end of the town, intirely. fell down. The 
wind remitted there about five in the morn- 
ing: all the inhabitants were terribly alarmed 
by the violence of the ſtorm: ſome were 
hurt, but none killed. | 
The beautiful cathedral church of Glouce- 
ſter, ſufteced much. | 
The 
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The damages ſuſtained in the pariſh of —_— 

Hatfield in Hertfordſhire amounted to many mute. 
hundred pounds, ſome of the moſt obſervable 
are here certified by the reyerend Mr. George e Nr. 
Hemſworth, the curate, who was in great Heml- 
meaſure an eye- witneſs of them, and had the worth. 
reſt from perſons of undoubted credit. 

The church, which was tiled, was ſo ſhat- 
tered, that the body was obliged to be enticely 
ripped. Two barns anda ſtable were blown 
down; in the Jatter were thirteen horſes, | 
and none of them hurt, though there was | 
but one to be ſeen when the man fiiſt came. 
Above twenty large trees were blown down Trees. 
in the regular walks in the park. All the 
trees down in both parks were above an hun- 
dred ſtacks of wood. A ſummer-houſe, 
which ſtoed on the eaſt (ide of the bowling- 
green at Hatfield-houſe, was blown againſt 
the wall, and broken, and a large part of it 
carried over the wall, beyond a cart-way, 
iato the ploughed ground. Great part of the 
ſouth-wall, belonging to one of the gardens, 
was levelled with the ground ; though it was 
ſo ſtrong that great part of it continued ce- 
mented, though it fell upon a gravel walk. 
Part of the fine painted glaſs in lord Saliſ- gar of 
bury's chape] window was broken, though Sali. 
it looked toward the eaſt, The north fide 
of an houſe was untiled ſeveral yards ſquare. 
Jn ſome places the lead was raiſed up, and 
qyite blown off froin one portal, In Broc- 
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ket-hall Park, belonging to fir John Reade, 
fo many trees were blown down that they 
could ſcarce be numbered as they lay; but 
were above a thouſand. 

At Brenchly in the weſtern part of Kent 
was a ſtately ſteeple, in altitude above twelve 
rods, which ſtrong and noble ſtructure was 
levelled with the ground; the fall of which 
beat down great part of the church and 
porch, to the damage of a thouſand pounds, 
— Many houſes, barns and other buildings 
were quite demoliſhed ; there was not one 
houſe but ſuffered greatly by the tempeſt. 

The neighbouring pariſhes werenot much 
more favoured ; eſpecially at Great Peckham, 
where the ſteeple, almoſt as high as that at 
Brenchly, was blown down, butnot ſo much 
damage done to the church. This was the 
neareſt account that could be 'given by the 
reverend Mr. Thomas Figg, miniſter of 
Brenchly. 

At Whitcſtable, a ſmall village on the 
mouth of the Eaſt Swale of the river Med- 
way, a boat belonging to a hoy was taken up 
by the violence of the wind, clear off from 
the water.; and being borne upin theair, blew, 
turning continuaily over and over in it pro- 

reſſive motion, till it lodged againſt a riſing 
ground, above fifty rods from the water: in 
the paſſage it ſtruck a man, who was in the 
way, and broke his Knee to pieces. 


At 
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At a town near Chatham the lead of the 
church was rolled up together, and blown 
off to above twenty rods diſtance; being 
taken up and weighed, the weight was above 
two thouſand fix hundred. 
A gentleman having occaſion to traverſe = 
the county of Kent about a month after the Kent. 
ſtorm, beſides the general deſolation, which 
in every village gave almoſt the ſame prof- Houſes, 
pect, he reckoned eleven hundred and ſeven harm. c. 
dwelling houſes, out-houſes and barns, Kent. 
blown quite down ; whole orchards of fruit- | 
trees laid flat upon the ground; and of all Teer. 
other trees ſuch a quantity, that though he 
attempted to take an account of them, he 
found it impoſſible, and was obliged to give 
over. | 
At Hawkhurſt on the edge of Suſſex and Hauk. 
Kent, eleven barns were blown down, be mo 
the houſes ſhattered or uncovered. 
Near Hawkſhurſt, a waggon ſtanding in a 
field loaden with ſtraw, and bound well down 
in order to be fetched away next day, the 
wind took the waggon, drove it backward 
ſeveral rods, forced it through a very thick 
hedge into the road; and the way being 
dirty, drove it with that force into the mud 
or clay, of the road, that fix horſes could not 
pull it out. | 
The lead of the great church in Mon- Mon- 
mouth was rolled up like a roll of cloth, and 99%: 
blown off from the church, though on the 
ſide 
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fide from the wind: there was likewiſe vaſt 


variety of ruins in houſes and barns ; one of 
the la ter fell with a quantity of ſheep i in it, 
of which ſeven were killed, 


w. mog-. At Wallingford, Robert Dowell and his 

ford. wife being in bed, the chimney falling in, 
demoliſhed the 3 the main beam break- 
ing upon the bed, the woman received little 
damage, but the man had his thigh broke by 
the beam, and lay in a dangerous condition 
two months after. 

Axmin- At Axminſter in Somerſetſhire, Dr. Tow- 

— good had his court gate, with a piece of 

ire. Wall, blown to the other [de of — road, 


(which was twelve feet over) and {tyod up- 


right againſt the hedge : It was as much as 


two horſes could draw. A ſheet of lead, 
which lay flat, carried from Sir William 
Drake's quite over a wall into the miniſter's 
court, nearthreeſcore y irds, - A tree, wh.ch 
flood. in Mr. John Wuitiy's ground, was 
broke iu the middle, and the top of it blown 
over the hedge, a wall, and the top of a houſe, 
without hurting ihe houſe. A mow of corn 


was blown cf the poſts, and ſet upright, 


without damage, belonging to William Oli- 


ver. At an ate of Edward Seymour's, 


called Chapel-Craft, a maiden oak which 


ſtood in the Quille, more than a man, 


could fathom, '- was broke in the middle. 
Several hundred ag ple, and other trees, were 
blowa. cown. Molt Loules were damaged 

in 
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in the tilth and thatch. The loſs in apple- 
trees was greateſt: the farmer ſet them 
again, but the wind blew them down a le- 
cond time after the ſtorm. 

The reverend Mr. Nathan Kinſey, mini- Hartley, 
ſter of Hartley in the county of Southamp- —— 4 
ton, had his houſe very much mortified; rh 
and by the fall of a chimney, the lives of him | 
and his family endangered. In Hartley, and 
the adjacent pariſhes, ſeveral dwelling houſes 
were (tripped, barns overturned, ſign- poſts 
blown down, and many trees, both ande 
and fruit. | 

Great damage was done to the houſes at Oa'cing- | | 
Oakingham in Berkſhie ; the market-houſe g. 7, 
very much ſhattered, and the clock therein 
ſpoiled ; ſeveral hundred trees torn up by the 7r<c> 
roots, moſtly elms: ſome barns were blown 
down, and moſt of the figns in the town 
ſome of the leads of the church weretorn up. 

Loſs computed at a thouſand pounds. 

In the pariſh of Bagſhot in Surry, a great n., 
many chimnies were blown down, and Say. 
houſ-s and barns ſhattered, to the ves of 
three hundred pounds, | 

Some of the chimnies of the manor houſe 
were blown down, together with four hun- 
dred pannels of pales, and ſome of thegardea 
walls. In the town moſt of the houſes were 
ſhattered, and tops of the chimuies blown 
down; ſeveral great elins tora up by tha 
roots. 


* 


The 


Ewell. 
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The truth of the two laſt accounts were 


| teſtified by Mr. Jo. Lewis. 


The leads of the great church at Becles 
were ript up; patt of the great window 
blown down ; and the whole: town exceed- 
ingly ſhattered. 

At Ewell, by Epſom in Surry, the lead 
from the flat roof of Mr. Williams's houſe 
was rolled up by the wind, and blown from 
the top of the houſe clear over a brick wall 
near ten feet high, without damnifying either 
the houſe or the wall; the lead was carried 
near fix rods from the houſe, and was com- 
puted to weigh near ten tuns. This was 
certified by Mr. George Hola of 
Epſom. 

The minſter, or cathedral ane at Ely, 
being a very ancient building, and crazy, 
could not be imagined able to ſtand the fury 
of the wind; people, who lived within the 
reach of it, had terrible apprehenſions of its 
falling; ſome ſhocks gave it ſuch motions, 
that any one that felt it, would have thought 

it impoſhble it could ſtand : yet, contrary 
to all expectation, though it ſuffered much 
in every part (eſpecially in what is called the 


body) it outſtood the ſtorm. 


The lead was torn and rent up a confider= 
able way together, and in divers parts blown 
up into great heaps; above forty lights of 
glaſs blown down, and ſhattered to pieces; 
an ornamental pinnacle belonging to the 


north 
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north iſle, demoliſhed ; five chimnies blown 
down in the college (the lodgings of the 
prebendaries) which took ſome part of the 
houſes along with them, The loſs ſuſtained 
by the church and college was about two 
thouſand pounds. But the burning and blow- 
ing down three mills belonging to Jeremiah 
Foulſham, to' the value of an hundred 
pounds, bis particular loſs was more ſeverely 
felt, becauſe it was almoſt his utter ruin and 
impoveriſhment. All the windmills, in town 
and country, were blown or burnt down' 
by the violence of the wind, or wholly diſ- 
abled from anſwering the deſign for which 
they were made. The inhabitants of the 
town cf Ely, and the country in general, 
received fome damages in their eſtates, and 
ſubſtance ; houſes ſtripped of tiling; barns 
and out-houſes laid even with the ground; 
ſtacks of corn and hay, much damaged: the 
general loſs was about twenty thouſand 
pounds, No perſons were killed; but, 
though ſome were in more imminent danger 
than others, the eſcape of all from death was, 
in general, almoſt miraculous. 
The account from Ely was given by 
Mr. A. Armiger. 


The town of Sudbury in Suffolk fared bet- Sudbory, * 
ter than they expected; they had many Safex. 


barns, trees, chimnies and tiles blown down; 
but the neighbouring towns were fearfully 
ſhattered. e £ 

H The 
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1. The poſt maſter at Tunbridge in Kent 
briage. relates, there were above five hundred trees 
p< | blown down at Penchurſt park; the great 
South- grove at Southboroush almoſt blown down 
borough. ſcarcely a houle in Tunbridge town that had 

not received damage: Sir Andrew Judd's 

ſchool- houſe ſuffered moſt particularly. In 


the adjacent country, many houſes ſuffered, 
Somer. and few barns efcayed. Sir Thomas Twiſ- 
hill-pack., den had a able blown down, and two 
horſes killed: at Sommerhill-pack many 
trees were blown down. 

At Medhurſt in Suſſex, untiling houſes, 
blowing down chimnies in the town, and 

Medhuri, throwing down barns in the neighbourhood, 
were the chief miſchiefs which happened to 
private people. But we give a very 
account of the loſs ſuſtained by lord Monta- 
cute at his ſeat at Medhurſt, when we report, 
that five ſtacks of chimnies were thrown 
down there; one of them did conſiderable 
damage, as it fell on the great hall, and, that 
above five hundred of his lordſhip! s trees 
were torn up by the roots. 

The church ſteeple of Oſborn, half a mids 
from Medhurſt was — down at the ſame 
time. 

The particulars of the ſtorm at Rigate, are 
related in the following manner, by Mr. 
Thomas Foſter. 

Great numbers of vaſt tall trees were blown 
down, and ſome of very conſiderable bigneſs 

broken 
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broken quite in the middle: two windmills Rizate. 
were blown down; in one happened a very Trees 
remarkable providence worthy obſervation : 

The miller of Charlewood mill, not far from 
Rigate, hearing in the night time the wind. 

blow very hard, aroſe from bed, and went Charle- 
to his mill, reſolving to turn it to the wind, wood mill, 
and ſet it to work, as the only means to pre- 

ſerve it ſtanding; but in the way feeling for 

the key, found he had left it at his dwelling- 
houſe, and returned to fetch it; his lucky 
forgetfulneſs preſerved his life, which he. 
would inevitably have loſt; for in that inte- 

rim the mill was blown quite down. 7 

Stacks of corn and bay were ſcattered to 

eat diſtances. from the places where they, - 
ſtood. Many barns and ſtacks of chimnies, 
were blown down, Scarcely a town in the. 
whole | pariſh but ſuffered conſiderable * 
mage. 

15 the pariſh of Capel by Darking, one Copel by 
Charles Man was in bed witch his wife and ,Daikiog. 
two children; by fall of part of the houſe, he, 
and one child were. killed, and his wife and 
the other child miraculouſly preſerved... 

At Baſingſtoke in Hampſhire, a grent B gog- 
many houſes were blown. down, many bacns, foke, 
and abundance of trees. Ia a park of Eſqs, ame” 
Wallops, three miles from Baſingſtoke, eight 
Abe, pounds worth of oak, and the fame 
value of other trees, were blown down; and 
proportionabiy all over the country. Abun- 

H 2 dance 


/ 


* 
4 


Trees. 
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dance of houſes were untiled, and chimnies 
blown down. People were generally i in great 
fears and conſternation, and imagined the 
world at an end. But Mr. W. Nevill, who 
reported this account, heard of no perſon 
killed thereabout. 
At Shorcham, the meet Bent an an- 
cient but ſtrong building, was laid flat to the 
ground, and all the town ſhattered. | 
Brighthelmſton, bcing an old and poor, 
2 very populous town, was moſt miſer- 
torn to pieces; it made the very picture 
of deſolation, and looked as if it had been 
ſacked by an enemy. 
At St. Keaverne, near Helford, in Corn- 
wall, the ſtorm began between eight and nine 


. o'clock; at twelve it blew in a moſt violent 


and dreadful manner ; the inhabitants thought 
the great day of judgment was coming on 
them. | 

It continued blowing thus till five, and 


then abated a little; but did prodigious da- 


mage to all forts of people; their houfes were 
blown down; their corn carried out of their 
ſtack-yards, to ſome furlongs diſtance : the 
fields looked as if they had ſhaked the 
ſheaves of corn over them. Several barns 
were blown down, and the corn in them 
carried clear dway. 

The churches thereabout ſuffered much; 
the roofs were torn to pieces, and blown to a 
mne diſtance. pin 

The 


lee 


particular relation of that accident. 
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The fruit-trees in that neighbourhood, 


were ſo diſmembered and torn, that few or 


none were left fit for bearing. Elms, oaks, 
and other large timber trees were generally 
blown down. Few gentlemen had any 
trees left ſtanding about their houſes. Trees 
and houſes and vallies, and moſt out of the 
wind, ſuffered moſt. The damage there was 


very general both to rich and poor. 


In Helford. a ſmall haven. in Cornwall, 
there was a tin ſhip blown from her anchors, —_— 
with only one man and two boys on board, — 5 
without anchor, cable, or boat, and forced Wight, 
out of the haven about twelve o'clock at * lol. 
night ; next morning by eight, the ſhip mi- 
raculouſly run in between two rocks in the 
iſle of Wight, where the man and boys were 
ſaved, but the ſhip loſt. Such a run, in ſo 
ſhort a time, is next to incredible, being 
near eighty leagues in eight hours: but the 
relator aſſures, he knew very well the maſter 
of the ſhip, and ſome who were concerned 
in the lading, Sce this confirmed by Mr. 


Thomas Reade, of Newporte, and a more 


% 


A man and his ſon were killed at Wormſle, Wormſe, 
two miles from Webley in Herefordſhire ; Hereford- 
lord Scudamore had ſeveral great oaks blown 
down at Hum, four miles from Hereford ; 
ſeveral great elms were levelled at Hinton 
on Wye fide ; and hundreds of fruit trees in 
parts of that country. In Hercford 
other H 3 * 


Watts. certified by Mrs. Anne Watts. . 
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Hin on. © City ſome chimnies were blown down, and 
M:s.Arve abundance of houſes untiled. Which was 
3 At Ledbury in Herefordſhire, two wind- 
Fereford= mills were blown down; and four ſtacks of 
Murc, * chimnies in anew-built houſe, which woun- 
ded a maid-ſervant : at another gentleman's 
houſe, the coachman fearing the ſtable 
wouid fall, got his maſter's coach horſes out 
to fave them; but leading them by a great 
ſtack of hay, the wind blew down the ſtack 
upon the horſes, killed the one and maimed 
the other. 5, | | 
Lanelce, '© At Laneloe in the county of Brecon in 
Wales. - Wales, a poor woman and child were blown 
away, the child, about ten years old, was 
taken taken up in the air two or three yards, 
and very much bruiſed and wounded in the 
«fall, 
— diſmal accident which happened to 
e and. e right reverend the biſhop of Bath and 
Well: and Wells and his lady at the palace at Wells was 
lady küted related by Mrs. Edith Conyers, and con- 
firmed by other hands: 

The palace was the relicks of a very old 
decayed caſtle; only one corner was new- 
built ; but the biſhop lay that night in the 
old apartments, where two chimney ſtacks 
fell on the roof, drove it into his lordſhip's 
bed. forced it quite through into the hall, 
'and buried them both under the ruins. It is 
ſuppoſed he perceived the fall before it came, 


jumped 
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jumped out of bed, and was making toward 
the door: for his lordſhip had his gown on, 
and was found at ſome diſtance from the 
bed, with his brains daſhed out: the lady 
likewiſe perceiving it, as is ſuppoſed, wrapped 
all the bed-cloathes about her ; and in ihat 
manner was found ſmothered in bed. 

At Wells, two houſes were blown down 
flat, juſt as the people were gone out; ita ks 
of chimnies, roofs, and parts of houſes, were 
blown down, or damaged, but no other acci- 
dent of death in that town. 

In the country about, a multitude of apple Trees. 
and clm trecs were rooted up by the ground, 
and abundance of wheat and hay mows 
blown down. 

At Huntſpil, twelve miles from Wells, 
there were four or five veſſels drove aſhore a 
long way up on the land; from whence no 
ſucceeding tide riſing to near that height, 
they could never be got off, In the ſame 
par ih, the tide broke in breaſt-high : All the 
people eſcaped but one woman who was 
drowned. 

A conſiderable breach was made in the 
town wall, at Cardiff, and part of the church * 
ſteeple blown down ; moſt of the inhabitants 
ſuffered very much in their houſes; and 
abundance of trees were unrooted: at the 
ſame time the river overflowed, and drowned 
the low grounds on both fides the town, 
whereby tome hundreds of ſheep were loſt, _ 

H oY and * 


Wells, 


untſpil. 
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and ſome cattle, One of the market boats 
was lifted upon the key. Certified by Mr. 
William Jones, 
Berkley, The following is an account given by the 
G+ oce- reverend Mr. Henry Head, vicar of Berkly in 
ſerire- Glouceſterſhire, of damages in that pariſh, by 
the great ſtorm. 
This pariſh, ſays that reverend gentleman, 
is a very large one, on one fide whereof run- 
; Sca-wall, neth the Severn, which, by reaſon of the 
violence of the ſtorm, beat down and tore ta 
ieces the ſea-wall, in many places, and 
evelled it almoſt with the ground, forcing 
great quantities of earth to a great diſtance, 
from the ſhore, and ſtones, ſome of which 
were above an hundred weight : thereby the 
| Severn was let in above a mile over one part 
| of the pariſh, and did great damage to the 
| land; it carried away one houſe which was 
_ WM hard by the ſea- ſide, and a gentleman's ſtable 
1 wherein was a horſe, into the next ground; 
| | then the ſtable fell to pieces, and the horſe 
came out. | 
There was one thing very remarkable 
happened there; twenty-ſix ſheets of lead, 
hanging all together, were blown off from 
the middle iſle of the church, and carried 
over the north iſle (which was a very large 
one) without touching it; and into the 
church-yard, ten yards diſtant from the 
I church ; and they were taken up all joined 
if together as they were on the roof: the 
plumber 
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plumber reported that each ſheet weighed 


three hundred and an half. 

William Kingſcote, Eſq; of Kingſcote, 
about three miles from Tedbury, had 
many woods, among which was one grove 
of very tall trees, near eighty feet high, which 
the gentleman much valuing for their tallneſs 
and proſpect, reſolved never to cut them 
down: ſix hundred of them, within the 
compaſs of five acres, were wholly blown 
down (ſuppoſed to be much at the ſame time) 
each tree tearing up the ground with itsroot; 
ſo that the roots of moſt of the trees, with 
the turf and earth about them, ſtood up at 
leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet high; the laying 
down thoſe trees was an amazing fight to all 
beholders. This account was given by the 
gentleman himſelf. 


The dreadful ſtorm did but little damage $j;n. 
to the church at Slimbridge, near the Severn, bridge. 


but the houſes thereabout were moſt terribly 
ſhaken. In the midſt of the church-yard 
grew a vaſt tree, thought to be the largeſt 


and moſt flouriſhing elm in the land, which «<a. 


was torn up by the roots, ſome of which 
were bigger than a moderate ſized man's 
middle, and ſeveral than a man's thigh ; the 
compaſs of them curiouſly interwoven with 
the earth, being from the ſurface (or turf) to 
the baſis, full an ell in depth, and eighteen 
fect and half in the diameter, and yet thrown 
up almoſt perpendicular, the trunk, a 
wit 
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with the loaden roots, made more than thir- 
teen tun, and the limbs made fix loads of 
billets with faggots : the miniſter had ob- 
ſerved, two years before, that the circumam- 
bieat boughs dropped round above two 
hundred yards. The miniſter gave it for a 
finger's ſcat in the church, and the date of 
the ſtorm is inſcribed on it. The above was 
verified -by Mr. William Frith, church- 
warden. 
At the ſame place, the tide drowned the 
Chepſtow greateſt part of the ſheep on the common, 
bridge. and many cows between that and Briſtol: 
on the oppoſite ſhore in Glamorganſhire, it 
broke down part of Chepſtow-bridge over 
the Wye. 
Somerſet. At Axbriage, in the weſt of Somerſe:ſbire, 
fire. the wind broke down many trees; the houſe 
Axbridge. of Richard Henden of Charter-houſe on Men- 
dip, called Piney, was almoſt blown down. 
The tower of Compton-biſhop was much 
ſhattered, and the leads that covered it were 
taken clean aw y, and laid flat in thechurch- 
yard. The houſe of John Cray received 
much and ſtrange damages, which, together 
with his part of the fea-wall, amounted to 
five hundred pounds. 
Near the ſalt works in the pariſh of Burn- 
Burnham, ham, five trading veſſels (colliers and corn- 
dealers between Wales and Bridgewater) 
were driven at leaſt one hundred yards upon 
paſture ground, 


Compton- 
biſhop, 


In 
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la the North marſh on the ſides of Briſtol B. 


river, near Ken at Walton- Woodſpring, 
the waters broke in with ſuch violence, 
that they came fix miles into the country, 
drowning much cattle, carrying away ſeve- 
ral hay ricks and ſtacks of corn. 


At a farm at Churchill, neac Wrington, it Churchill. 


blew down an hundred and fifty elms, that 
grew moſtly in rows, were laid as uniform as 
ſoldiers lodge their arms. 


At Cheddar near Axbridge, much harm Cheddar, 


was done, more eſpecially in houſes and apple 
trees. 


At Brewton, the church windows received Brewton, 


conſiderable damage and little in the reſt of 
the buildings. Lady Fitzharding's houſe, 
ſtanding by the church, the battlement with 
part of the wall of the houſe, was blown 
down, which the ſtrength of twenty men 
could not have thrown down. A great many 
trees in the park were torn up by the roots, 
and laid in very good order one after another. 
It was taken notice, that the wind did not 
come in a full body at once, but in ſeveral 
guſts, In riding halfa mile, a tree might not 
be ſeen down, nor much hurt to houſes ; 
then, for ſome ſpace, the trees down, and all 
the houles ſhaticred: It ran fo all up the 
country, in ſuch a line as the wind ſat: at 
the beginning it was at South- weſt, about one 
o'clock it turned to North-weſt, after which 
was the higheſt of the wind, | 

* About 


a 
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— About Wincanton, Mrs. Gapper | had thirty- 
fix elm trees growing together in a row, 
thirty five of them were blown down. One 
Edzebill of the ſame town, and his family, 
hearing the houſe begin to crack, aroſe from 
their beds, and got out of doors; as ſoon as 
they were out, the roof fell in: the wind 
took off the children's head-clothes, which 
they never ſaw afterward. 

Pio . The harbour of Plimouth, the caſtle at 

harbour. Pendennis, the cathedral at Glouceſter, the 

Pendennis great church at Berkley, the church of St. 

__ Stephen at Briſtol, the churches at Blandford, 
Bridgewater, at Cambridge, and generally 


the churches all over England, received a 


oreat ſhare of the damage. 
Though it blew a great ſtorm farther 


Hall. northward, yet nothing ſo furious as this way. 
At Hull it was violent, but moderate com- 
pared with the ſtupendous fury with which 
all the ſouthern part of the nation was 
attacked. 

When the reader finds an account from 
Milford-haven in Wales; from Helford in 
Cornwall, Weſt ; from Yarmouth and Deal, 
Eaſt; from Portſmouth, South ; and Hull, 
in the North; he cannot ſuppoſe all the vaſt 
interval had not the fame, or proportioned 
ſuffering : It would be endleſs and tireſome 
to enumerate the individuals; to tell the de- 


Orchards ſolation and ruin of whole parks, groves, and 
and trees. fine walks. 


In 
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In Kent were ſeen great orchards with the Kene, 
trees lying flat ; perhaps one tree ſtanding Trees, 


(where a houſe ſheltered it) in other places, 
none at all. In a circuit over part of that 
county, a perſon had the curiofity to count 
the number of trees blown down, bat was 
tired when he had reckoned ſeventeen thou- 
ſand, but had reaſon to believe he did not 
obſerve half the quantity. 

The general havock in orchards and gar - 
dens among fruit-trees, ' (eſpecially in the 
cyder- counties of Devon, Glouceſter, Here- 
ford, Somerſet and Worceſter, where there 
were numerous arid large orchards) was ſo 
great, that for ſeveral miles together there 
were very few trees left. 

So. many trees were every where blown 
down, that the ways were not paſſable, till 
people were procured to faw en er and 


remove r 
id. from th' Æolian ball, 
Roar through the woogs, and make whale ft 
1 wu 7 all ! | | al 757) | 
: Poes's How, I. xiv, abs. 


The ſeats of gentlemen i in all places had 


extraordinary ſhare in the damage; their Parks, xc. 


parks, in many places, perfectly diſmantled, 
the trees before their doors levelled, their 
garden walls blown down; above a thouſand 
houſes (within the compaſs of theſe collected 
papers) had from five to ten ſlacks of chim- 
nics 


Chimnies. 


Beſſel- 
feign. 


Corn and 
hay. 


Barley 
and oats, 


Wheat. 
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nies blown down, according to the dimenſions 
of the houſes. 

At Beſſelſleigh in Berkſhire, about four 
miles ſouth-weſt of Oxford, the wind was 
violent in other reſpects, but left one very 
ſtrange mark of its furious power; a very tall 
elm was found the next morning ſtanding, 
but perfectly twiſted round; the root a little 
looſened, but not torn up. 

Stacks of corn and hay were, in all places 
either blown down, or ſo torn that they 
received great damage: it is very obſervable, 
thoſe which were blown down received leaſt 
injury; when the main body of a ſtack of 
hay ſtood ſafe, the top being looſened by the 
viehinivn of the wind, the hay was driven- up 
into the air, and Sew about like feathers, that 
it was entirely loſt, and hung about the 
neighbouring trees, and ſpread on the ground 
for a great diſtance, and ſo perfectly ſepa- 
rated, that there was no gathering it together. 

Batley and oats ſuffered the ſame caſualty, 
only that the weight of the corn ſettled it 
ſooner to the ground than the hay. 

The accounts of ſtacks of wheat are very 
ſtrange, and almoſt incredible: a . 
of corn was taken from the hovel on which 
it ſtood, and without diſlocating the ſheaves, 
ſet upon another hovel, from which the 
wind had juſt before removed another ſtack 
of equal dimenſions: anda ſtack of corn wheat 
_ by the wind, was ſet down whole ſix- 


teen 
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teen rods diſtant; and the like. As there were 
other accounts equally ſtrange, and better 
atteſted, theſe may gain a degree of credit. 
There were ſeveral accounts of ſtacks of 
wheat taken clear from the frame or ſteddal, 
and ſet down whole; abur.dance over ſet, 
and thrown off from their ſtandings; others 
quite difpericd, and in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed. 41 15914 | ' 

The exceeding cheapneſs of corn the ſuc- 
cceding winter, has been urged to prove there 
was no great quantity . deſtroyed: but the 
true reaſons for that cheapneſs were, 

The ſtacks of corn in ſome countries, eſpe- 
cially weſtward, where the people generally 
lay up their corn in ſtacks, being to 
nified, and the barns in all places, univerſally 
uncovered, and vaſt numbers of them ovet- 
turned and blown down, the countty people 
were under a neceffity of threſhing out their 
corn with all poflible ſpeed ; leſt, if a rain had 
followed, (which: at that time of year was 
moſt probable) it had been all ſpoiled; 

Farmers were obliged, likewiſe, to threſh 
their corn, for ſtraw to repair the thatch and 
covering of barns, to ſecure what remained. 

It was a ſpecial providence to the people in 
the country, as well as London, that it did not 
rain, in any quantity, for near three weeks 
after the ſtorm. 

Theſe circumſtances forced the corn io 
market in unuſual quantities, and made it 

cheaper 
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cheaper than ordinary ; and not the quantity 
then in ſtore, 


S EKO T. I. 
Calculation of the Damages. 


A N Eſtimate of the loſs and damages 
can only be made from general ac- 
counts; but the following particulars are 
not exaggerated above the truth, 
Killed, Including the city of London, one hun- 
and loſt. dred twenty-three perſons were killed: that 
account was taken of. The number of 
men loſt, including thoſe on the coaſt of 
Holland, thoſe in ſhips blown away and 
never heard of, and thoſe drowned in the 
flood of the Severn and in the Thames, by 
all calculations that could be made, exceeded 
eight thouſand. 1 and 24:18 0 | 
Houſes Above eight hundred houſes were blown 
blown down; in moſt of them the inhabitants re- 
down. ceived ſome bruiſe or wounds, and many loſt 
their lives. | lac 
Chorches Above an hundred churches covered with 
uncover- lead were uncovered, and the lead rolled up; 
Ke. from ſome of them the lead, in great quanti- 
ties, was blown to incredible diftances. 
Seven ſteeples were quite blown down, beſide 
abundance of pinnacles and battlements from 
thoſe which ſtood; and the churches where 
it happened moſt of them demoliſhed, or 
terribly ſhattered. | 
: Above 
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Above four hundred windmills were over- Windmills 
ſet and broken to pieces; or the fails ſo vic» 
blown round that the timbers and wheels 
have heated and ſet the reſt on fire, and ſo 
burnt them down: particularly ſeveral in the gi, 
iſle of Ely. 

In New Foreſt in Hampſhire, above four New 
thouſand trees were blown down, ſome of ** 
prodigious bigneſs. 

There were twenty-five parks in the ſere- , 
ral counties which had more than a thou- 
ſand trees in each blown down: and above 
four hundred and fifty parks and groves 
which loſt from two hundred to a thouſand 
large trees each. 

What the loſs, how many poor families 
ruined, is not to be eſtimated ! 

The fire of London was an exceeding loſs, 
by ſome reckoned at four millions ſtetling 3 2 
happening upon a ſpot where vaſt quantities q amages 
of goods were expoſed to the fury of the compared 
flames, and deſtroyed in a hurry, and four- 3 
teen thouſand dwelling houſes entirely con- lorm. 
ſumed ; yet that deſolation was confined to a 
ſmall ſpace, the loſs fell on the wealthieſt 
part of the people; but this loſs was unver- 
ſal, and its extent general; not a houſe, not a 
family that had any thing to loſe, but loſt 
— by the ſtorm ; the ſea; the land, 
the — the churches, the trees, the rivers) 
all felt the fury of the winds. 


I There- 
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Therefore many people were of opinion 


that the damage done by the tempeſt far ex- 


ceeded that done by the fire. 

But the loſs of ſo many valuable lives is 
irreparable; and puts a ſtop to all calcu- 
lation! 

The damage done by the tide on the banks 
of the Severn, amounted to above two hun- 
*dred thouſand pounds; fifteen thouſand 
ſheep drowned in one level; multitudes of 
"IS on all the ſides; and the covering the 
lands with ſalt water is a damage not eaſily 
eſtimated. The high tide at Briſtol damni- 
fied incredible quantities of ſugar, tobacco, 
and other merchandize. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the general 
calamity. The moſt can be done is to lead 
the imagination to ſupply what is omitted. 
An infinite variety of incidents happened at 


the ſame time in every place, which cannot 
be cxpected to be related. 


SECT. iv. 
Damages on ard by the Water. 


HOUGH this conſiſts of ſeveral parts, 
relating to public and * loſs; P 


the merchant, or the navy; 
the tides, to damages by the 25 and mY 


by the ſea; for brevity's ſake e Rog 
under the following heads. | 


The 
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The ſeaſon, both before and after the tem- 
peit, was ſo exceeding and continually 
ſtormy, that the ſeas were, in a manner, unna- 
vigable, and trade at a kind of general ſtop: 
when the ſtorm was over, and the weather 
became tolerable, almoſt all the ſhipping in 
England was more or leſs out of repair; for 
there was very little ſhipping in the nation 
but what had received ſome damage. 

A nation ſo full of ſhipping muſt needs be 
exceeding ſufferers in ſuch a general diſaſter: 
whoever conſiders the violence of this ſtorm 
by the other dreadful effects, will rather 
wonder there were no greater damages re- 


ecived. 
v. I. Damage to Trade. 


Ships which were at ſe: when the ſtorm 
began, and had no ſhelter, or port to make 
for their ſafety, and of which there was no 
other account than that they were never 
heard of, were reckoned at forty-three. 


The public are obliged for the following Milford- 
account, frem on board her majeſty's ſhip Aer. 


the Dolphio, in Milford haven, to capt. Soanes, 
commodore of a fleet of men of war in that 
harbour. 

Her majeſty's ſhips the Cumberland, Co- 
ventry, Loo, Haſtings, and Hector, being 
under my command, with the Rye, a cruizer 
on this ſtation, and under our convoy about 
an hundred and thirty merchant ſhips bound 
abgut land; the 26th of November at one 


I 2 in 


Camber- 
hnd man 
of war. 
Rye 
cruizer, 
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in the afternoon the wind came at South-by- 
Eaſt a bard pale, between which and Norths 
weſt- by Weſt it came to a dreadful ſtorm; at 
three the next morning was the violenteſt 
weather, when the Cumberland broke her 
ſheet-anchor, the ſhip driving near this, and 
the Rye, both narrowly eſcaped carrying 
away ; ſhe drove very nigh the rocks, having 
but one anchor left ; but in little time they 
flung a guo, with the broken anchor faſt to 
it, which they let go, and wonderfully pre- 
ſerved the ſhip from the ſhore. Guns firing 
from one ſhip or other all the night for help, 
though ic was impoſſible to aſſiſt each other, 
the ſea was ſo high, and the darkneſs of the 
night ſuch, that we could not ſee where any 
one was, but by the flaſhes of the guns: 
when day-light appeared, it was a diſmal 
ſight to behold the ſhips driving up and down, 
one foul of another, without maſts, ſome 
ſunk, others upon the rocks; the wind blow- 


ing lo hard, with thunder, lightning, and rain, 


that on the deck a man could not ſtand 
without holding. Some drove from Dale, 

where they were ſheltered under the land, 

and ſplit in pieces, the men all drowned; two 
others drove out of a creek, one on the ſhore 
lo high up was faved, the other on the rocks 
in another creek, and bulged; an Iriſh ſhip 
that lay with a rock through her, was lifted 
by the fea clear away to the other. ſide of the 
creek. on a ſafe place; one ſhip forced 15 

m 


4 
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miles up the river before ſhe could be ſtop- 
ped; and feveral ſtrangely blown into holes, 
and on banks; a ketch of Pembroke was 
drove on the rocks, the two men and a boy 
in her had no boat to ſave their lives; but in 
this great diſtreſs a boat which broke from 
another ſhip drove by them, without any in 
her, the two men leaped into her, and were 


ſaved, but the boy was drowned, A prize Prize ac 
at Pembroke was lifted on the bridge, where- — 


on is a mill, which the water blew up, but 
the veſſel of off again; another veſſel car- 
ried amol into the gateway which leads 
to the bridge, and is a road, the tide flowing 


ſeveral feet above its common courſe. The 


ſtorm continued till the 27th about three in 


the afternoon; by computation nigh thirty 
merchant ſhips, and veſſels without maſts, 


are loſt, and what men are loſt is not known: Merchav 


ſe men 


three hips are miſſing, that we ſup 


and all are loſt, None of been y's ſhips 
came to any harm; but the Cumberland 


breaking Ker anchor in a ſtorm which hap- 
peried the 19th at night, loſt another, which 
rendered Her iticapable of proceeding. I faw 
ſeveral trees and houſes which were blown 


down. 


Jo. So Ax xs. 


The reverend Mr. Thomas ef miniſter of 
Chep/iow, gave the following account of the — 
effects of the ſtorm in his neighbourhood, 


= Friday 
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Friday November 26, 1703, in the even- 
ing, the wind was very high, but about mid- 
night it broke out with more than wonted 
violence, and continued till break of day. 
The loudeſt cracks were about four o'clock. 
The inhabitants ſuffered the common cala- 
mity of houſes ſhattered. and trees blown 
down. | 


The wind throwing the tide very ſtrongly 


into the Severn, and ſo into Wye, cn which 


Chepſtow is ſituated; and the freſh in Wye 


meeting with a rampant tide, overflowed the 


Sa't- 
nizkers. 


Chepflow 
brid e. 


lower part of the town: it came into ſeveral 
houſes above four feet high. The damage 
to ſalt- makers Was about two bundred 

ene n 
© The bridge was 2 ſtrange fight! It ſtands 
partly in Monmouthſhire and partly in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and is moſtly built of wood, with 
a ſtone pier in the midſt, the centre of which 
divides the counties: there are ſtone plat- 
forms in the bottom of the river to bear the 
wood- work: over theſe there are wooden 
ſtandards framed into piers forty-two feet 
high, heſides groundſils, cap-heads, ſleepers, 
planks, and, on each fide ot the bridge, rails 


which meke about fix feet more; the tic 


came over them all. The length of the 
wooden part of the bridge in Monmouth- 
ſhire is fixty yards; and about the ſame in 


ED Glouceſterſhire the | Glouceſterſhire fide 


ootuoddynn ed r er r 5) Aſufferech 
. Li | 
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ſuffered little; but in Monmouthſhire fide 
the planks were moſt of them carried away, 
the fleepers (about a tun by meaſure each) 
were many of them carried away, and ſeveral 
removed : it is not doubted but the wooden 
piers would have gone too, but the outward 
ſleepers on each ſide were pinned or bolted to 
the cap- heads, and lo | kept 5 in their 
places. 
All the ſouth part of Monmouthſhire; "al 
called the Moors, was overflowed: it is a 2 
track of about twenty miles long, all level, en — 
ſave two or three points of high- land, the 
broadeſt part about two miles and a half: 
this tide came five tides befoie the top of the 
ſpring, according to the uſual -run, which 
very much ſurprized people. Many cattle 
got to ſhore, but ſome died after landing. 
By a moderate computation, the loſs in hay 
and cattle — between three and ſour thou- 5 
ſand pounds: one man was drowned who - - 
ventured in queſt of his maſter's cattle, The 
people were carried off, by boats, and other- 
ways, the days following; ſome not till 
Tueſday evening. What uneaſineſs and 
aſtoniſhment muſt they ſuffer in that inter- 
val! Repairing the ſea-walls was very charge” gea-walls. 
able, and the land worth little for two or 
three years after. 

Glouceſterſhire that borders upon Severn Gloves . 
ſuffered deeply on the foreſt of Deane fide, /tterthire, 


but nothing in compariſon of the other ſhore: 
I 4 from 


—ꝓ—— —— — 
5 — —  — 
Li 


Slou- 


Briſtol river Avon, particularly from Auft 


only one girl, who was 
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from about Harlingham to the mouth of 


Cliff to the river's mouth, about eight miles, 
all the marſh was drowned. Many cattle 
and ſheep were loſt. About ſeveuty failors 
were drowned, out of the Canterbury ſtore- 
ſhip, and other ſhips that were ſtranded or 
wrecked. The Arundel man of war, Suf- 
folk and Canterbury ſtore-ſhips, a French 
prize, and a Dane, were driven aſhore and 
damnified. The Richard and John, of five 
hundred tons, from Virginia, was ſtaved: the 
George and the Grace ſunk, and the number 
of people loſt, - variouſly reported. The 
Shoreham rode it out in King-road, One 
Nelms was carried away, with his wife and 
four children, houſe and all, and were loſt; 
preſer ved by catching 
hold of a bough, 1 a 42 

The damages in the city of Glouceſter 
were computed at twelve thouſand: pounds; 
above fifteen thouſand: ſheep drowned.in the 
levels on the ſide of the Severn ; the ſea- walls 
were damaged to the value of five thouſand 
pounds: all the country lay under water for 
twenty or thirty miles together on both fides, 
and the tide roſe three feet higher than the 
tops. of the banks, _ 

Saturday about eleven o'clock, Mr. 


Churchman who kept the inn at Beteſley, a 


7: paſſage over the Severn, and had a ſhare in 
the paſſing boats, ſecing a ſingle man toſſed 
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in a wood -buſs off in the river, prevailed 
with ſome belonging to the cuſtoms, to carry 
him, one of his ſons, and two fervants, 
aboard the boat, and the officers defired Mr. 
Churchman to take out the man, and 
come aſhore with them in their pinnace : 
but he, willing to ſave the boat as well 
as the man, tarried aboard, and ſome- 
time after hoiſting fail, the boat overſet, and 
they were all drowned, the man, Mr. 
Churchman, his ſon, and two ſervants, — 


The reverend Mr. Thomas Little, a cler- * 


an at Lynn in the county of Norfolk, on 
the beſt information he could get from 
merchants and ſhip- maſters, found that ſeven 
ſhips were loſt from that port, valued at 
three thouſand' pounds, and in them twenty 
men periſhed. | % WR 
The damage ſuſtained in the buildings of 
that town was computed at one thouſand 
nds at leaſt. | 
Mr. D.niel James was an eye-witneſs of 
moſt of the following material circamſtances 


ynn. 


and fatal effects of the great tempeſt at Briſtol Briſtol. 


and parts adjacent, | 
Saturday, November 27th, between one 
and two in the morning aroſe a moſt prodi- 
gious ſtorm of wind, which continued for the 
pace of fix hours, in which time it very 


much ſhattcred the buildings, both public 


and privat:,, by uncovering houſes, throwing 


down chimnies, breaking glaſs windows, 
* | over- 
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overthrowing pinnacles and battlements of 
churches, and blowing off the leads: the 
churches in particular felt the futy of the 
ſtorm; the cathedral had two windows and 
ſeveral battlements blown down, and was 
otherwiſe much defaced ; from the tower of 
St. Stephen's three pinnacles were blown 
down, which beat down the greateſt part of 
the church ; moſt churches in the city felt 
its force, It blew down abundance. of great 
trees in the Marſh, College-green, St. James's 
church-yard, and other places in the city; 
and in the country it blew down and ſcat» 
tercd abundance of hay and corn-mows, al- 
moſt levelling many [orchards and groves of 
ſtout trecs But ihe greateſt damage done to 
the city was the violent overflowing of the 
tide, otc.flioncd by the force of the wind, 
which tlowed an extraordinary, height, and 
did abundance of damage to merchants cel- 
lars; it oke in with great fury over the 
march country, forcing down the banks, or 
ſea- walls, drowaing abundance of ſheep and 
other cattle; waſhing ſome houſes clear 
away, and breaking down part of others, in 
which many, perſons loſt their lives. It 
drove molt of the ſhips in Kingroad a conſi - 


Kingroad. derable way upon the land, ſome being much 


— , ,, ,‚§«‚%——. . —__—_— 
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ſhattered, and one large veſſel broke all in 
pieces, and near all the men loſt, and ſeveral 
loſt out of other veſſels. The tide filled the 
cellars, ſpoiled a thouſand hogſheads of 

' * EMA, | ſugar, 


S 
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ſugar, fifteen hundred hogſheads of tobacco, 


and the damage done in that city alone, in 


merchandize, houſes, &c. was computed to 
an hundred thouſand pounds; beſides great 
loſs in the country, of cattle, corn, hay, &c, 


which ruined many farmers, whoſe ſubſtance. 
conſiſted in their ſtock. Above eighty per- 


ſons were drowned in the marſhes and rivers,. 
whole families periſhing rogether. 
The reverend Mr. Samuel Woodeſ. In, 


miniſter of Huntſpill in Somerſetſhize, gave Huntſpill. 


the enſuing information of the damage his 
pariſh ſuſtained. 
The. pariſh of , Huntſpill received great 


damage by the inundation of the alt water : 1 


the weſt part ſuffered moſt. On the 27th _ 
November, about four in the morning, a 


mighty ſouth-weſt wind blew ſo ſtrong, as in 


a little time ſtrangely tore the ſea-walls, inſo- 
much that a_ conſiderable ' part were laid 
ſmooth ; after which, the ſea coming in 
with great violence, Fra in five veſſels, be- 
longing to Bridgewater-key, out of the han. 
nel, upon a Wharf which lay ſome diſtance, 
whl.ere they were all grounded: the ſeamen 
fathomed the depth there, and found it 
about nine feet, which is four feet above the 
walls when ſtanding: the ſalt-water ſoon 
overflowed all the weſt end of the pariſh; 
forcing many of the inhabitants from their 
dwellings to ſhiſt for their lives; ſeveral 
houſes were thrown down, 1 in one a woman, 


aged 


4.4 


" Þ 


Fl 
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fourſcore was drowned : ſome families 
took ſhelter in the church, and ſtaid there 
till the waters abated. The windows of the 
church and'chancel were much broken, great 
of the chancel untiled ; much of the 


lead of the church was damnified; three 


window leaves of the tower were blown 
down, and the ruff-caſt ſcaled off in many 
places. The parſonage houſe, barn and 
walls, and ſome neighbouring houſes, received 
eat damage. At the weſt end of the par- 
onage houſe ftood a very large elm, four 
yards and a quarter and half in circumference, 
it was broken off near the ground by the 
wind, without forcing any one of the moars 
above the ſurface, but remained as they were 
before. The inhabitants received great loſſes 
in ſheep and other cattle, and very conſider- 
able ſpoil was made in corn and hay. 
Mr. Chriſt. Chave gave the following ac- 
count of what happened at Minchead in 
Somerſerſhire. S ovate 
All the ſhips in the harbour, (about twen- 
ty-four beſide fiſhing boats) were (except two) 
through the violence of the ſtorm, and the 
mooring poſts giving way, drove from their 
anchors ; one of them was ſtaved to pieces, 
nine drove aſhote, ſome of them very much 
damnified : ſeveral fiſhing boats, with their 
nets and other neceffaries, were deſtroyed. 
Three ſeamen were drowned, and one man 
was ſqueezed te death, by one of the _ 
. 
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that was forced aſhore coming ſuddenly 
upon him as they were digging round her, 
endeavouring to get her off. | 

The pier was injured, the church almoſt 
untiled ; the neighbouring churches received 
much damage; the houſes of the town, and 
all the country round about, were moſt of 
them damaged; ſome blown down, and ſe- 
veral in great meaſure uncovered; trees of 
very great bigneſs were broken off in the 


middle, and vaſt numbers blown down ; one Te. 


gentleman had two thouſand five hundred 
trees blown down. 


Mr. William Jones of Swanzy in Wales, gay. 


upon enquiry in that neighbourhood, found 
the underwritten to be certainly true. 

The ſtorm began there about midnight, 
but was moſt violent about four next morn- 
ing; at which time the greateſt pact of the 
houſes in the town were uncovered, and one 
bouſe clearly blown down; the damage 
ſuſtained modeſtly computed at two hun- 
dred pounds. The ſouth iſle of the church 
was wholly uncovered, and conſiderable hurt 
done to the other iſles; four large ſtones 
weighing about two hundred pounds each, 
were blown from the end of the church 
three of the four iron ſpears that ſtood with 
vanes on the corners of the tower, were 
broke off ſhort in the middle, and the vanes 
not to be found; the tail of the weather- 


cock, which ſtood in the middle of the 
' | tower, 
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tower, was broke off ſhort in the middle, and 

found at four hundred yards diſtance. In 

Cline wood, belonging to the duke of Beau- 

fort, there were about an hundred large trees 

blown down ; and about eighty large oaks 

in a wood on the river, belonging to Mr, 

Thomas Manſell of Britonferry. The tides 

did not much damage, but two ſhips were 

| lown off the bar; one came a-ground on 

the falt-houſe point near the harbour ; the 

other came on ſhore, but was ſaved. There 

were ſeveral ſtacks of corn overturned in the 

_ par.ſhrs of Roz lily and Largenny in Gower ; 

in Go«er, 110 of the thatched houſes were uncovered. 

The following account of damages by Mr. 

Gumby. Thomas Faicweather of Grimſby in Lincoln- 
ſhire, was tuken for very favourable. 

The Greadful tempeſt did not much affect 

them on ſhore at Grimſby. The whole 

fleet then at anchor in the road conſiſted of 

about one hundred fail, fifty whereof were 

wanting after the ſtorm : the wreeks of four 

were to be ſcen in tbe road at low water, 

their men all loſt; three more were ſunk 

ncar the Spurn, ali the men but one were 

ſaved ; fix or ſeven were driven aſhore, but 

pot off again wich little damage. A ſmall 

oy, not having a man aboard, was taken at 

ſca by a merchant- man. | 

The: reverend Mr. Banks, miniſter of 

Hull, a gen leman of very extraordinary 

character, endeavoured to obtain as many par- 

5701 ticulars 
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ticulars as poſſible of the harm the dreadful 
tempeſt did in the Humber, but could obtain 
no exact account: for the miſchief was done 
in the night, which was fo pitch-dark, that 
of above eighty ſhips that then rid in the 
Humber, about Grimſby-road, very few 
eſcaped ſome loſs or other; and none of 
them were able to give a relation of any but 
themſelves. | 
The beſt account that reverend gentle- 
man could obtain of the effects of the ſtorm 
was from Mr. Peter Walls, maſter of the 
watch-tower called the Spurn-light, at the 
Humber mouth, who was preſent there on 
the night of the 26th of November, the fa- 
tal night of the ſtorm. | 

Mr. Walls did verily believe his pharos, 


Humber. 


Spurn 
light, 


which was above twenty feet high, would 


have been blown down; and the tempeſt 
made the fire in it burn ſo vehemently that 
it melted down the iron bars, on which it 
laid, like lead; ſo that they were forced, 


when the fire was by this m-ans almoſt ex- 


tinguiſhed, to put in new bars, and kindle the 


fire afreſh; which they kept in till the 
morning light appeared: and then, about ix 
or ſeven and twenty fail of ſhips were obſerv · 
ed, all driving about the Spurn- head; ſome 
having cut, others broke, their cables, but all 
diſabled, and rendered helpleſs. Theſe were 
part of the two fleets that lay in the Hum- 
be”, being put in there by ſtreſs of weather a 
0 day 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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day or two before; ſome from Ruſſia, and 
the reſt colliers, to and from Newcaſtle, Of 
theſe, three were driven upon an iſland called 
the Den, within the Spurn in the mouth of 
the Humber. 

The firſt of theſe no ſooner touched 
ground, but ſhe overſet, and turned up her 
bottom ; out of which only one of her com- 
pany (fix) was loſt, being in the ſhrouds; the 
other five were taken up by the ſecond ſhip, 
who had ſaved their boat. In this boat all 
the reſt of the men of the three ſhips were 
ſaved, and came to Mr. Walls's houſe at the 
Spurn-head, who got them good fires, and 
all accommodations neceflary for them in 
ſuch diſtreſs. The ſecond ſhip, havin 
body on board, was driven to ſea with the 
violence of the tempeſt, and never ſeen or 
heard of more. The third, which was then 
a-ground, was ſuppoſed to be broken up and 
driven; for nothing, but ſome coals which 
were in her, was to be ſeen next morning. 

Another ſhip, the day after, was riding in 
Grimſby- road, and the ſhip's company (ex- 
cept two boys) being aſhore, the ſhip, with 
the two lads in ber, drove directly out of 
the Humber, and was loſt. The boys were 
ed to have been ſaved by one of the 
Ruſia ſhips, or convoys. | 
The ſame day in the morning one Jobn 
Baines, a Yarmouth maſter, was in his 


riding in Grimſby-roag, and by the riolence 
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of the ſtorm, ſome other ſhips coming foul- 
upon him, part of his ſhip was vroken 
down; and driven toward ſca; where 
he anchored under Kilnſey-land, an wn Kit 
his crew came ſafe aſhore in _ boat, but 
ſhip was never ſeen more. 

The remainder of the ü or Den and 
twenty ſail being driven out of the Hum 
very few, if any, were ever heard of : 
Though the ſtorm” was not ſo violent=thtre 
as about Portſmouth; 'Yarmouth-roads; and 
the ſouthern-coaſts, yet the. crews of the: 
three ſhips declared they were never out in ſo 
diſmal a night as that of the 26th of No- 
vember, in which the conſiderable fleet 
aforeſaid rid in Grimſby-· road in the Hum 
ber; for moſt of the eighty ſail broke from 
their anchors, and run foul one upon ano- 
ther; and by reaſon of the darkneſs of the 
night, they could ſee N — of the mil> 
chief that was done. 

Mr. Thomas Reade gave the beſt account: 
he could procure of what happened at Ne- 25 of 
port, and other parts of the iſle of Wight. 
Several houſes were blown down, and ma- 
ny houſes in town, and all parts of the iſland, 
uncovered, A veſſel laden with tin was 
driven from her anchors in Cornwall, and Tin ip 
ſtranded at Newport, having ſpent ber main- 
maſt and all her fails. Sunday night ſeveral 
ſhips were ſtranded on the ſouth — ſouth- 


N e the iſland; one or two laden 
K wa 
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and dar | 
The effects of the dreadful tempeſt were 


Bright- 
helmſtone. 


with cork; two or three with Portugal 
wine, oranges and lemons ; one with hides 
and butter; ane with 
beef, and oatmeal; and one with ſlates. 
Monday night, Tueſday and Wedneſday 


at the Needles, the fleet that went out with 
the ki 


weather. 


very terrible and melancholy at Brighthelas 
ſtone in Sufſex. © | 

Te began about one in the morning: the 
violence of the wind ſtripped: a. great many 
bouſes; turned up the leads of the church; 


overthrew two windmills, and laid them flat 


on the ground: the town in general, 
pproach of day-light, looked as if it 
4." 2p bombarded.  ' Several veſſels were loſt, 
ethers ſtranded and driven on ſhore, others 


forced over to Holland _ — 2 gh, to 


the 


great impoveriſhin Benck 


— Pain ju junior, maſter o = — ketch 
of this town,” loft; with all his company. 


George Taylor, maſter of the ketch Happy 
Entrance, loſt, and his company, except 


Walter Street, who ſwimming three days on 


mouth, was at laſt taken up. 


a maſt between the Downs and North Var- 
maſter of the ketch Richard and Roſe of 
| Imſtone, loſt, with all his company, 
near St. Helen's, Edward Friend, maſter D 


ſugar ; one with pork, 


came on the back of the iſland; and ſome in 
of Spain, but in a dreadful ſtorm 
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the ketch Thomas and Francis, ſtranded near 
Portſmouth. Edward Glover, maſter of the 
pink Richard and Benjamin, ſtranded near . 
Chicheſter, loſt one of his men, and he and 
the reſt of his company forced to hang inthe 
ſhrouds ſeveral hours. The pink Mary, 
George Beach, junior, maſter, driven over td 
Hamburgh from the Downs, having loſt his 
anchor, cables, and fails. Robert Kitchener, 
maſter of the Cholmley pink of Brighton, 
loſt near the Roſeant, with nine men, five 
men and a' boy ſaved by another veſſel: be- 
ſides the loſs of ſeveral able ſeamen aboard of 
her majeſty's ſhips, tranſports and tenders. 
Mr. james Baker made enquiry concern Lyming- 
ing the diſaſters at Lymington. ton. 

A Guernſey privateer, coming through the 
Needles, loft his fore- top · maſt, and cut his — 
main-maſt by the board, had twelve men 
waſhed overboard, and by toſs of another im- 
mediate fea, three of them were put on board 
in, and did well. Six Racks of chimnies 
were blown from a houſe called New Nev 
Park in the foreſt; ſome that ſtood directly / 
to windwatd were blown clear off the houſe 
without injuring the roof, or houſe, or inha- 
bitants, and fell ſome yards from the houſe; 
Above four thouſand trees were torn/ up by 
the roots in her majeRy's' foreſt called New Now 
Foreſt, ſome” of them of very great bulk. fort 
The Afliftance, a ſhip about two hundred Tye AE 
ton from Maryland, laden with tobacco, was fiſtance, 


ing at 
Hurſt 
beach. 


Lvme 
Regis. 


ſey 
rivateer. 


Chidock. 


. = hard 


31 — 
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Overflow-, caſt away upon Hurſt beach; one of the 


mates and four failors wert loſt. By the 
flowing of the ſea over Hurſt beach two 
falterns were almoſt ruined, belonging to Mr. 
Perkins. In the town ſome houſes were 
ſtripped of the healing, windows were broke, 
and chimnies blown down. A new. barn 
nigh the town was blown quite down. The 
was very conſiderable among the 
ar mers in the adjacent places, by overturning 
batns, out- houſes, ſtacks of corn and hay; 
and among poor families and ſmall houſes: 
abundance of trees of all ſorts, eſpecially elms 
and apple- trees, were e upon the 
eſtates thereabout. 

Damages done at Lõyme- Regis, and parts 
adjacent, in the county of Dorſet; vouched 
for true by Mr. Stephen Bowbridge. 


© Five boats drove out of the Cob, and one 


veſſel loſt. Moſt of the houſes had ſome 


damage. Many trees were blown up by the 


roots in the — — four miles to 
the eaſtward of the town. A Guernſey priva- 
teer of eight guns and forty- three men drove 
aſhore, at Sea · town, half a mile from Chi- 
dock, and but three of the men ſaved. Moſt 
of the houſes at Chidock were uncovered, 


and a man killed in bed. All villages ſuf- 


fered extremely. in houſes, and trees, both 
elms and apples without number. | 
At Margate in the iſle of Thanet in Kent, 
hardly a houſe . without n 
mo 


tw #S {ws uu oY Wen ah 
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moſt part of the tiles were blown totally off 
from the roofs; ſeveral chimnies blown 
down, which broke through the houſes to 
the ground; ſeveral families narrowly eſeap- 
ed being killed in their beds. Part of the 
leads of the church were blown clear off, 
and great damage to the church itſelf. The 
churches of St. Laurence Minſter, Mounton, 
and St. Nicholas, weceines a) n deal of 
damage. | bovItls2 

Mott little towns, Wege and farms on 
the iſland ſuffered much in their hauſes, 
barns, ſtables and out- houſes, many of them 
being blown don to the grouncg 


In Margate road, one Latchford of Sand: Latchſord 
wich; bound home from London, with di: of S- 


wich, 


vers men and women. paſſengers, was blown 
out, and totally Joſt: another little pink 
blown away at the fame time, and not u 
of. 

The Princefs Anne, captain Charles Gre; 
and the Swan, hoſpital ſhips, rid out the 
ſtorm, and received no damage: only capt; 
Gve was parted from one of his en and 
part of a cable. 

At Malden in Eſſex, a ſake of a deeple 
was blown down; and the churches much 
ſhattered. Between thirty and forty pounds 
damage was dorie to the tiling of the pr inci- 
pal ian: many houſes wereript-up, and ſome: 
blown down. At a gentleman's bouſe (Mr. 
K Bourton) a ſtack of chimnies fell 
* K 3 through 
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through the roof, upon a bed where his chil. 
dren lay, who were dragged out with a nar- 


row eſcape. Many other chimnies were 


blown down, and — miſchief done. 


d outh · 
ampton. 


Several veſſels in the harbour were much 
ſhattered, eſpecially one laden with corn for 
London, ſtranded, and the corn loſt to the 
value of five hundred pounds, and the per- 
fons narrowly eſcaped, by a ſmall boat that 
relieved them next day. 

Mr. George Powell gave the following tate 
of Southampton: the town being moſt part 
old building, ſuffered much, few or no houſes 
eſcaped, being moſtly untiled, and many 
ſtacks of chimnies - An down: ſeveral 
people bruiſed : abundance of trees, particu- 
larly in the New Foreſt, blown down, others 


Moſt af the hips e river, and thoſe 
which lay off from the keys, were blown on 
ſhore ;- ſome partly torn to wrecks; three or 
four blown ſo far on ſhore that the owners 
were at the charge of uolading them and 


with limbs of great bigneſs, torn. 


digging large channels for the ſpring-tides to 


float them off: it being a ſoft ſand, or mud, 
with much-a-do, they got them off, with 


| little damage. No lives were loſt, though 


Downs, 


ſome narrowly eſcaped. 
A plain letter from the Downs will beſt 
deſcribe the horror and conſternation the poor 


ſailors were in; though there are ſome miſe. 
ſakes in the number of ſhips and men 2 


, vey ”"Y a 
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fed their guns all night and day long, 
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* 81 R. | Wer 

i Theſe lines, I hope in God, will find you 

in good health, we are all left Here in a diſtal 
condition, expecting evety motnient to be all 
drowned ; for here is a great ſtotm, ind is 
very likely to continue. We have here the 
fear admiral of the Blue, in the (ip called 
the Mary, a third rate, the vety hext thip ts 
outs, funk, with admital Beaumont, and 
above five hundred men, drowned ; the 
Northumberland, a third rate, about five 
hundred men, all ſunk, and drowned; the 


Stirling<caftle, a third rate, ſunk, and drowned 


above five hundred fouls ; the Reſtoration, 4 
third fate, all funk and drowned: ' theſe ſhips 
were all cloſe by us, which I ſaw : theſe hips 


ſouls, for help, but the ftortn being fo fierce 
and raging, could have none to fave them, 
The Shite , that we are in, broke two 
anchors, and did run mighty flerce back- 
wards, witkfin ſixty of eighty yatds of the 
ſands; and, as God Almighty would have 
it, we flung out our ſheer anchor, which is 
the biggeſt, and ſo ſtopped: here we all 
prayed to God to fotgive us our fins, and to 
fave us, or elſe to receive. us into his heaven- 
ly kingdom. If ont ſheet-anchor had given 
way, we had been all drowned : but I hum- 
bly thank God it was his gracious mercy that 
ſaved us. There's * 'eaptain Fanef's ſhip, 
| 4 


* 
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three hoſpital ſhips, all ſplit : ſome ſunk, and 
moſt of the men-drowned., _ 

There are above forty merchant-ſhipscaſt 
away and ſunk. To {ce admiral Beaumont, 
that was next us, and all the reſt of his men, 
how they climed up the main-maſt, hun- 
dreds at a time, crying out for help, and 
thinking to ſave their lives, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye were drowned. 1 can give 
you no account but af theſe four men of war. 
aforeſaid, which I ſaw, with my own eyes, 
and thoſe hoſpital. ſhips, at preſent, by reaſon 
the ſtorm. has drove us far diſtant from one 
another. Captain Crow, of our ſhip believes, 

we have loſt ſeyeral more men of war, by 
49 8 we ſee ſo few. We lie here in great 


3 


how ſoon ts ſtorm may ariſe, and eut us all 
oft ; for 1 it is a diſmal . to anchor in. I 
have not had my cloaths off, nor a wink of 


ſleep, theſe, four nights, and have got my 


death with cold „ OO UNE 
8 Wen, 0 command, 
di bus t v6 'Mirzs Nozeuivee: 


t 


I I ſend, this, CEL. opportunity, by our 
boats, that went aſhore, to carry ſome poor, 
men off, that were almoſt dead, acht were 
taken vp ſwimmigg. | a 
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The next paragraph is more authentic, and 

rticular, and will farther deſcribe the ter- 
For of that night in the DoWis. 

A ſhip was blown from her anchors out Helford 
af Helford Haven to the iſle of Wight, in © =_— : 
leſs than eight hours. The ſhip lay in Hel-“ - «+ 2 
ford Haven, about two leagues and a half ide of 
weſtward of Falmouth, being laden with tin, Vr. 
which was taken on board from Guague 
wharf, about five or fix miles up Helford 
river, the commander's name was Anthon 
Jenkins of Fa!mouth.- Abont eight in the 
evening before the ſtorm begun, the com- 
mander and mate came on board, and or- 
dered the crew he left on board (which was 
only one man and two boys) that if the wind 
ſhould chance to blow hard, which he had 
ſome apprehenſion of, to carry out the ſmall 
bower anchor, and moor the ſhip with two 
anchors; and gave them ſome other orders; 
and he and his mate went aſhore, and left the 
crew aboard. About nine the wind began 
to blow: they carried out the ſmall bower, 
as directed; it continued blowing harder and 
harder, at welt: north-weſt; at laſt the ſhip 
began to drive, then they were forced to let 
go the beſt bower anchor, which brought 
the ſhip up. The ſtorm” increafing more, 
they were obliged to let go the kedge anchor, 
which was all they had to let go; fo that the. 
ſhip rid with four anchors a-head. Between 
eleven and twelve the wind came about weſt 

and 


| ing they ſaw land, which proved to be Peve- 
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and by ſouth, in a moſt terrible and violent 


manner, that notwithſtanding a very high 
hill juſt to windward of the ſhip, and four 
— a-head, ſhe was drove from all her 
anchors, and about twelve o clock drove out 
of the harbour, without anchor or cable, not 
ſo much as a boat left in caſe they ſhould 
put into any harbour, In this dreadful 
condition the ſhip drove out, clear of the 
rocks to ſea ; where the man with the twa 
boys conſulted what to do; at laſſ reſolved 
to keep her far enough to ſea, for fear of 
Deadman's Head, * point of land be- 
y 


tween Falmouth and Plymouth ; the Jatter 
of which places they deſigned to run her in, 
if poſſible, to ſave their lives. The next 
morning, in this frighted condition, they 
ſteered her clear of the land, to the beſt of 
their {kiil, ſometimes almoſt under water, 
and ſometimes a-top, with only the bonet of 
her fore · ſail out, and the fore-yard almoſt 
lowered to the deck; but inſtead of getting 


into Plymouth next day, as intended, they 


were far enough off that port; next morn- 


re]. Point, a little to the weſtward of the iſle 
of Wight; ſo that they were in a worſe 
condition than before; for over-running their 
deſigned port, by ſeven o'clock they found 
themſelves off the iſle of Wight; where 
they conſulted again what fo do to ſave their 
liyes: one of e was for running her 
"4H into 
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into the Downs; but that was objected 
againſt, becauſe they bad. no. anchors nor 
boat; and the ſtorm. blowing off ſhore in the 
Downs, they ſhould be blown on the unfor- 
tunate 'Gondwin ſands, loſt. Now 
comes the laſt conſultation for their lives : 
one of the boys ſaid, he had been in a certain 
creek in the iſle of Wigbt, where, between 
the rocks, he believed there was room Snovgh 
to tun the fbip in, and fave theit lives; 
defired to have the helm from the man, and 
he would venture to ſteer the ſhip. into the 
faid place, which accordingly they did, where 
there was juſt room between rock and rock 
for the ſhip to come in, where ſhe gave one 
blow or two againſt the rocks, and funk im- 
mediately ; but the man and boys jumped 
aſhore: and all the lading being tin, was 
ſaved. For their conduR, and the riſk they 
run, they were all very well rewarded ; and 

the merchants well ſatisfied. 7 
Great notice was taken of the town-people p. 
of Deal, who were highly blamed for their Goode in 
barbarity, in neglecting to fave the lives of d. 
abundance of poor wretches, who having 
hung upon the maſts and rigging of the ſhips, 
or flated upon broken pieces of wrecks, had 
gotten aſhore on the Goodwin ſands when 
the tide-was out. | 
It was a fad ſpectacle to behold. the poor. 
ſeamen walking to and fro upon the ſands; 
to view their poſtures, and the. ſignals ks 4 
bats; e 


Mr. Thos, 
Powell, 
mayor of 
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made for help! which by the aſſiſtance of 
glaſſes were eaſily ſeen from the ſſore. 
HFere they had a few hours ere but 
had neither preſent refreſhment, nor 
Hopes of life; for they were ſure al to be 
waſhed'into another world at the reflux of 
the tide. Some boats are ſaid to have gone 
very near them in queſt of booty, in ſearch 
of e to carry off what they could 
pillage but nobody concerned themſelves 
the bees of their miſcrable and Ir 
fellow<creatures ! 

Thete was one perſon in the ton whoſe 
rg courage and charity deſerve re- 
membrance. The account of his behaviour 
ought to be tranſmitted to poſterity,” as an 
example proper for' imitation” on the like 
occaſions. 

Mr. Thomas Powell, «ftop-letter at Deal, 
at that time mayor of the town, found him- 
ſelf greatly moved with compaſſion at the 
diſtreſſes of thoſe poor creatures whom he 
ſaw 'in that miſerable condition upon the 
ſands: he made application to the euſtom- 
houſe officers for aſſiſtance by their boats 
and men, to ſave the lives of as many as they 


could come at; but the officers N — 


fuſed both men and boats. | 
Provoked with the unnatural carchige: of 


the euſtom-houſe men, the mayor called the 


people about him; finding ſome of the com- 


wan, 1 began to be more than ordinarily 
affected 
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affected with the diſtreſſes of their country- 
men, and, as he thought, a little inclined to 
venture, he made a general offer to all that 
would venture out, that he would pay them 
five ſhillings per head for all the men whoſe 
lives they could ſave: on this propoſal ſeve- 
ral offered — if the ee wauld 
furniſh boats. 

Finding the main point clear, that the 
men were willing, he, with their aſſiſtance, 
took away the cuſtom-houſe boats by — ; 
he knew he could not juſtify 1 it, and might be 
brought into trouble about it; and patticu- 
—— if they were loſt might be obliged to 
pay for them; yet he reſolved to venture 
that, rather than hazard his deſign for ſaving 
ſo many poor men's lives. Having manned 
a boat with a crew of ſtout honeſt fellows, 
he with them took away ſeveral other boats, 
from perſons who made no other uſe of them 
than to rob and plunder, not regarding the 
diſtreſſes of the poor men. 

Being thus provided with men and boats, 
he ſent them off; and by this means brought 
on ſhore above two hundred men, -whoſe 
lives would, otherwiſe, in a few mingtes'bave 
been infallibly loſt: for when the tidecame in, 
and it was too late to go off again, all that 


were 70 were ſwallowed up with the raging 
ſea. 

Me. [Powell's next care was to relieve 
the . creatures whom he had ſaved, who 


_ were 


Thames. 
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were almoſt dead with hunger and cold, 
naked and ſtarving: firſt, he applied to the 


queen's agent for Fck and wounded ſeamen 


but he would not 'relicve them with one 
penny; whereupon Mr. Mayor, at his own 
charge, furniſhed them with meat; drink, 
and lodging. 

Next day ſeveral of a died; * ex- 
tremities they had ſuffered having too mach 
maſtered their ſpirits: theſe he was alſo 
forced to bury at his own charge, the dent 
ſtill refuſing to diſburſe one penny). 

After their refreſhment, the poor men, 
aſſiſted by the mayor, made freſh a pplica- 
tion to the agent for conduct- money, to help 
them to London: he anſwered, he had no 
order, and would diſburſe nothing : where- 
upon the mayor gave them all money in 
their pockets, and paſſes to Graveſend. 
This gentleman deferved the thanks of the 
government, and an immediate re-imburſe- 
ment of his money. He met with great 
obſtructions and delays ; but after long at- 
tendance, obtained re- payment of his money; 
and ſome ſmall allowance for _ time peut 
in ſoliciting for it. 

The damage ſuffered in the river + Thames 
ought not to be forgotten. 

It was ſtrange to find all the ſhips blown 
away from the river; the Pool was fo clear, 
that not above four ſhips were left between 


= upper part of Wapping 2nd-Ratcliff-croſs, 
for. 
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for the tide: being up when the ſtorm blew 
with the greateſt violence, no anchors. or land- 
faſt, no cable or moorings, could hold them: 
the chains, which Jay croſs the _ for 
mooring of ſhips, all gave way. e 

The —— breaking looſe, it was amazing 
to ſee the and confufion : and as ſome 
ſhips had — on board, and a great 
many had none but a man or boy to look 
after the veſſel, there was nothing to be done, 
but to let every veſſel drive whither and how 
ſhe would. 

'Thoſe who how the reaches of the river, 
and how they lie, know well e „that 
the wind being ſouth-weſt, 'weſterly, the 
veſſels would naturally drive into the bite or 
bay from Rateliff- croſs to Limehouſe+hole ; 
for that the river winding about again from 
thence toward the New dock at Deptford, 
runs almoſt due ſouth-weſt; ſo that the 
wind blew down one reach and up another, 
— muſt of neceſſity drive into the bot- 
the angle between both. | 

2 the place not large, | 
and the number of ſhips very , the force 
of the wind had driven them into one ano - 
ther, and laid them fo upon one another, as 
it were in heaps, that the whole world 
be ſafely defied to do the like, Thoſe who 
viewed the 9 and poſture of the veſſels, 
the next day ined their fituation impoſ- 
— T here lay, by the beſt ac- 


count 
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count could be taken, near ſeven hundred ſail 


of ſhips, ſome very great ones, between 


Shadwel and Limehouſe, incluſive: the poſ- 


ture is not to be imagined, but by thoſe who 


ſaw it; ſome veſſels lay hecling off, with the 
boiy-of another ſhip:over her waſte, and the 
ſtem of another upon her fore-caſtle; the 


boltfprits of ſome drove into the cabin win- 


dows of others; ſome lay with their ſtems 
turned up ſo high, that the tide flowed into 
their fore-caſtles before they could come to 
rights; ſome lay ſo leaning upon others; that 
the undermoſt veſſels would ſink before the 
other could float; the number of maſts, 


boltſprits and yards ſplit and broke; the 


ſtaving heads, ſterns and carved work; tear- 
ing and deſtruction of rigging; ſqueezing 
boats to pieces between the ſhips, could not 
be reckoned. There was hardly a veſſel to 
be ſeen that had not ſuffered ſome A. 
in one or all thoſe articles. 
Several veſſels were ſunk in the harry; but 
as they were generally light ſhips, the da- 
mage was chiefly to the veſſels: but there 
were two ſhips funk with great quantity of 
goods on board; the Ruſſel galley at-Lime- 
houſe, laden with bale goods for the 
Streights; and the Sarah galley laden for 
Leghorn, ſunk at an anchor at Black wall: 
ſne was afterward weighed and brought 
on ſhore, yet her back was broke, and ſo 
* diſabled, that ſhe was never = 
war 
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ward fit for the ſea, There were ſeveral men 
drowned in the two laſt mentioned ſhips. 


Near Graveſend feveral ſhips drove on G er. 
ſhore below Tilbury-fort 5 among them, five end. 


bound for the Weſt-Indies; but as the ſhore 
is ouzy and ſoft, the veſſels ſat upright and 
eaſy: the high tides which followed, and 
were the ruin of ſo many in other places, 
were the deliverance of all theſe ſhips, whoſe 
lading and value were very great: for the 
tide riſing to ah unuſual height, floated them 
all off; and the damage was not ſo great as 
was expected. | 


An account of the loſs, and particulars Small 
relating to the ſmall craft in the river, were craſt. 


impoſhble to collect, otherwiſe than by ge- 
nerals : | | 
The watermen reckoned above five hun- 
dred whetries loſt, moſt of which were not 
ſunk only, but daſhed to pieces againſt each 
other, or againſt the ſhips and ſhores where 
they lay. Ship boats without number were 
driven about in every corner, ſunk and ſtaved ; 
of which about three hundred were ſuppoſed 
to be loſt. Above ſixty barges and lighters 
were found driven foul of the bridge; and fixty 
more ſunk or ſtaved between the bridge and 
Hammerſmith. Abundance of lighters and 
barges drove quite through the bridge, and 
took their fate below, whereof many were 


% 


loſt, 8 


. In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In all this confuſion, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
but that many lives were loſt : but as the 


Thames oftentimes buries thoſe it drowns, 


there could be no account taken. Two 
watermen at Black-friars were drowned en- 
deavouring to ſave their boat: a boat was 
overſct near Fulham, and five perſons 
drowned. % n 

According to the beſt accounts, only 
twenty-two perſons were drowned in the 
river upon this ſad occaſion, which, all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, were fewer than ex- 
pected : and the damage done to ſhipping, 
compared with the vaſt number of ſhi 
then in the river, the violence of the ſtorm, 
and the height of the tide, confirm an opinion 
of many ſkilful men, that the river Thames 
is the beſt harbour of Europe. 

The height of the tide did not great da- 
moge in the river Thames; none of the levels 
or marſhes, which lie on each fide the river, 
were overflowed with it: it filled the cellars, 
indeed, at Graveſend, apd on both ſides at 
London, and the ale-houſe | keepers ſuffered 
ſome loſs in their beer, and abundance of 
other perſons, whoſe warehouſes were near 
the river in many other commodities ; but 
inconſiderable in compariſon, . 

From Yarmouth terrible news was impa- 


Yarmouth.tiently expected; as there was a very great 


fleet there of laden colliers, Ruſſia- men and 
others, nothing was expected but a dreadful 
91 deſtruction 
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deſtruction among them: the loſs was very 
great, but not in proportion to other places. 


The Reſerve man of war was come in but Reterre, 
a day or two before, convoy to the great fleet f un. 
from Ruſſia, and the captain, ſurgeon, and 


clerk, who after ſo long a voyage, went 
aſhore with two boats to refreſh themſelves, 
and buy proviſions, had the mortification to 
ſtand on, ſhore and ſee the ſhip fink before 
their faces; ſhe foundered about eleven 
o'clock ; and as the ſea went too high for any 
help to go off from ſhore, and their own 
boats being both on ſhore, not one man was 
ſaved. One Ruffia ſhip driving from her 
anchors, and running foul of a laden collier, 
ſunk by his fide; ſome of the men were 
ſaved by getting aboard the collier. Three 
or four ſmall veſſels were driven out to ſea, 
and never heard of more. Moſt of the col- 
liers were driven from their anchors, but go+ 
ing away to ſea, not many of them were loſt: 
which may thus be accounted fo. 
By all relations, the ſtorm was not fo vio- 
lent farther northward ; and as it was not fo 
violent, neither did it continue fo long: thoſe 
ips who faund they could not ride it out 
in Yarmouth roads, but ſlipping their cables 
went away to ſea, poſſibly as they went 
away to the northward, found the weather 


more moderate, at leaſt, not ſo violent but it 
might be borne: to this may be added, that 
it is well known to thoſe who uſe the coalt, 


n 9 


Edy done. 
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after they had run the length of Flambo- 
rough they had the benefit of the weather- 
hore, and pretty high land, which, if they 
took ſhelter under, might, help them very 
much. Theſe, with other circumſtances, 
made the damage, though very great, much 
lets than every one expected. 

Plymouth felt a full proportion of the 
ſtorm in its utmoſt fury: the Edyſtone was 
a double loſs ; the light-houſe had not been 
tong down, when the Winchelſea, a home- 
ward bound Virginia-man, was ſplit upon the 
rock where that building ſtood, and moſt of 
her men drowned. _ e | 
No other particulars were ever heard of 
the loſs of the light-houſe called the Edy- 


None, than that at night it was ſtanding, in 


the morning all the upper part from the gal- 


ery was blown down, and all the people in it 


/ periſhed ; and, by a particular misfortune, 


— 


Mr. Winſtanly, the contriver of it, who was 
much regretted,” as a very uſeful man to his 
country, oa Lit of 2 

Three other merchant ſhips were caſt 
away in Plymouth road, and moſt of their 
men loſt. The Monk man of war rode it 


out, but was obliged to cut all her maſts by 


Portſ- 


mouth. 


the board ; as ſeveral men of war did in other 
places. „ n 
At Portſmouth there was a great fleet; 
ſeveral of the ſhips were blown out to ſea, 
"whereof ſome were never heard of _— 
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the Newcaſtle was heard of upon the coaſt 
of Suſſex, where ſhe was loſt, with all her 
men but twenty-three : The Reſolution, the 
Eagle advice-boat, and the Litchfield's prize, 
felt the ſame fate, but ſaved their men. 


From Cowes ſeveral ſhips were driven out Cove: 


to ſea, whereof one run on ſhore in Stokeſ- 
bay; one full of ſoldiers, and two merchant 
men, were never heard of. Abundance of 
ſhips ſaved themſelves by cutting down their 
maſts, and others ſtranded, but by help of 
the enſuing tides got off again. 


At Falmouth eleven fail of ſhips were Falmouth. 


ſtranded on the ſhore, but moſt of them gat 
off agaio, x 


In Barnſtable harbour a merchant-ſhip Barn- 
outward bound was overſet; and the Expreſs fable. 


advice-boat very much ſhattered, and the 
key of the town almoſt deſtroyed. 
Several ſhips from the Downs were driven 
over to the coaſt of Holland; ſome ſaved 
themſelves there; but others were loſt, 


There was an account of eleven ſhips driven 


to that coaſt; moſt of which were loſt, but 


4 


Portſmouth, Plymouth, Weymouth, and 
moſt of our ſea-port towns, looked as if they 


had been bombarded; and the damage not 


eaſily computed, 


Ftance felt the general ſhock, particularly the piance. 


piers and rice- bank at Dunkirk, the harbour at 
570 L 3 Hayre- 


\ 


A 


Dunkirk, 
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Havre-de-grace ; from the towns of Calais 
and Boulogne, there were ſtrange accounts; 
All the veſſels in the road before Dun- 
kirk, about twenty-five, were daſhed in 
pieces againſt the pier-heads, not one ex- 
cepted; that fide being a lee-ſhore, the reaſon 
is plain there was no going off to ſea. Had 
it been fo in the Downs or Yarmouth roads, 
it would have fared with us in the ſame 


manner, and three hundred fail in Yarmouth 


Sir 


roads had inevitably periſhed. 

At Dieppe the like miſchief happened; 
and Paris felt the effects as bad, and, as ſome 
thought, worſe than London. A great va- 
riety of accidents happened in that country. 

All the north-eaſt countries felt it: the 
accounts from Holland in general were very 
diſmal. ” 734 N 

It was paſt human power to compute the 


Cioudeſley damage done tothe ſhips that were ſaved. The 


Shovel. 


Aſſocia- 


admiral Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the great 
ſhips, had made fail but the day before out 
of the Downs, and were taken with theſtorm 
as they lay at or near the Gunfleet : where, 
they being well provided with anchors and 
cables, rid it out, though in great extremity, 
expecting death every minute. 

The Aſſociation, a ſecond rate, on board 
whereof was Sir Stafford Fairborn, was one 
of Sir Cloudcfley's fleet, and was blown from 
the mouth of the Thames to the coaſt of 
Norway: a particulat whereof, as printed in 


the 
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the Annals of the Reign of Queen Anne, is 


as follows. 


An Account of Sir Stafford Fairborn's diſtreſs 


in the late Storm. 


Her majeſty's ſhip Aſſociation, a ſecond 


rate of ninety-fix guns, commanded by fir 


Stafford Fairborn, vice-admiral of the Red, 
and under him captain Richard Canning, 
ſailed from the Downs the 24th of Novem- 
ber, in company with ſeven other capital 
ſhips, under the command of the honourable 
fir Cloudeſley Shovel, admiral of the White, 
in their return from Leghorn up the river. 
They anchored that night off the Long-ſand- 
head ; the next day ſtruck yards and top- 
maſts. The 27th, about three in the morn- 
ing, the wind at Weſt ſouth-weſt, increaſed 
to a hurricane, which drove the Aſſociation 
from her anchors. The night was exceeding 
dark; but what was more dreadful, the 
Galloper (a very dangerous ſand) was under 
her lee; ſo that ſhe was in danger of ſtriking 
upon it, beyond the power of man to avoid 
it. Driving thus at the mercy of the 
waves, about five o'clock ſhe paſſed over 
the tail of the Galloper in ſeven fathom wa» 
ter. The ſea, boiſterous and angry, was 
ready to ſwallow her up; and the ſhip re- 
ceived at that time a ſea on her ſtarboard fide, 
which beat over all, broke and waſhed ſeveral 
half ports, and forced i 


L 4 he 


the entering port. 
| 8 


Galloper. 
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She took in ſuch a vaſt quantity of water, 
that it kept her down on her ſide, and every 
body believed that ſhe could not have riſen 
again, had not the water been ſpeedily Jet 
down into the hold by ſcuttling the decks. 
During this conſternation, two of the lower- 
gun-deck-ports' were preſſed open by this 
mighty weight of water; the moſt amazing 
hazardous accident, next to touching the 
ground, that could have happened. But the 
po that had been forced * being readily * 
ſecured by the direction and command of the 
vice-admiral, (who, though much indiſpoſed, 
was upon deck all that time) prevented any 
farther miſchief. As the ſhip ſtill drove 
with the wind, ſhe was not long in this 
ſhoal, (where it was impoſſible for any ſhip 
to live at that time) but came into deeper 
water, and then ſhe had a ſmoother ſea, 
However, the hurricane did not abate, but 
rather ſeemed to gather ſtrength, For words 
were no ſooner uttered than they were car- 
Tied away by the wind; fo that although 
thoſe upon deck ſpoke loud, and cloſe to one 
another, yet they could not often diſtinguiſh 
what was ſaid ; and when they opened their 
mouths their breath was almoſt taken away. 
Part of the ſprit-ſail, though faſt furled, 
was blown away from the yard, A ten-oar 
boat, that was laſhed on her ſtarboard ſide, 
was often hove up by the ſtrength of the 
"wind, and overſ;t upon her gun-wale.. We 
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plainly faw the wind ſkimmiog vpon the 
water, as if it had been ſand, carrying it up 
into the air, which was then ſo thick and 
gloomy, that day-light, which ſhould have 
been comfortable to us, did but make it ap- 


pear more ghaſtly, The ſun by intervals 


peeped through the corner of a cloud, but 


ſoon diſappearing, gave us a more melancholy 


proſpect of the weather, About eleveno'clock 
it diſperſed the clouds, and the hurricane 


* abated into more a maderate ſtorm, which 


drove us over to the bank of Flanders, and 


' thence along the coaſt of Holland and Frieſ- 


land to the entrance of the Elbe; where the 
fourth of December we had almoſt as violent 
a ſtorm as when we drove from our anchors ; 
the wind at north-weſt driving us directly 
upon the ſhore: ſo that we muſt all have 


inevitably periſhed, had not a ſouth-weſt 


wind favoured us about ten o'clock at night ; 
which gave us an opportunity. to put to 
ſea. But being afterward driven near the 


coaſt of Norway, the ſhip wanting anchors 


and cables, our wood and candles wholly 
expended ; no beer on board, nor any thing 
in lieu; every one reduced to one quart of 
water per day; the men, who had been 
harraſſed at Belleiſle and in aur Mediterra- 
nean voyage, now jaded by the continual 
fatigues of the ſtorms, falling fick every day, 


the vice-admiral in this exigency thought it 
adviſeable to put into Gottenburgh, the only 


port 


| 
| 
| 
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port where we could hope to be ſupplied- 
We arrived there the 11th of December ; 
and having, without loſs of time, got anchors 
and cables from Copenhagen, and proviſions 
from Gottenburgh, we failed- thence the 
third of January, with twelve merchant men 
under our convoy, all laden with ſtores for 
her majeſty's navy. The 11th following we 


prevented four French privateers from taking 


four of our ſtore ſhips. At night we an- 
chored off the Long-ſand-head; weighed 
again the next day, but ſoon came to an 
anchor, becauſe it was very hazy weather. 
Here we rid againſt a violent ſtorm, which 
was like to have put us to ſea, But after 
three days very bad weather, we weighed, and 
arrived at the Buoy of the Nore the 23d of 
January, having run very great riſks among 
the ſands, For we had not only contrary, 
but alſo very tempeſtuous winds. We loſt 
twenty- eight men by ſickneſs, contracted by 
the hardſhips which they endured in the bad 
weather; and had not Sir Stafford Fairborn, 


by his great care and diligence, got the ſhip 


out of Gottenburgh, and by that prevented 
her being frozen up, moſt part of the ſailors 
had periſhed afterward by the ſeverity * of 
the winter, which is intolerably cold in thoſe 


rts. 
of Damage to the Royal Navy. 
The loſs immediately ſuſtained by the 


royal navy during the ſtorm, is hereunto 
annexed, 
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annexed, from the navy books. This is a 
ſhort, but terrible article! 2 

Prepare to bear 
The worſt report that ever reach'd your ear. 
One friend may mollify another's grief, - 
But public loſs admits of no relief ! . 
The Vork was loſt abqut three days be- 
fore the great ſtorm, off Harwich, but moſt 
of the men were ſaved. 16 95 
A lift of ſuch of ber majeſtys ſhips, with their 
commanders names, as were caſt away & 
the violent Storm on Friday night the 26th 
of November, 1703 ; the wind having been 
from the South-weſt to Weſt-ſouth-weft and 
the ſtorm continuing from about midnight to 
paſt fox in the morning. | 
Northumberland, third rate, 253 men, 70 
guns, captain James Greenway ; loſt in the 
Goodwin ſands. All loſt, Men 253, guns 


o. | 
l Reſtoration, third rate, 386 men, 70 guns, 
capt. Fleetwood Emes; loſt in the Goodwin 
ſands. All loſt. Men 386, guns 70. | 

Stirling-caſtle, thicd rate, capt. John 
Johnſon; 349 men, 70 guns; loſt in the 
Goodwin ſands. Third lieutenant, chap- 
lain, cook, ſurgeon's mate; four marine 
gaptains, and ſixty-two men ſaved. Men 
loſt, 175, guns, 70. 


Reſolution 
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Reſolution, third rate, 211 men, 70 guns, 
capt. Thomas Liell; loſt at Pemſey. Offi- 
cers and men ſaved, Guns loſt, 70. 

Reſerve, fourth rate, 258 men, 54 guns, 
capt. John Anderſon ; loſt in Yarmouth 
roads. Her captain, purfer, maſter, ſurgeon, 
clerk, and fixteen men were aſhore, the reſt 
drowned. Men loſt, 242. Guns, 54. 
Mary, fourth rate, 273 men, 64 guns, 
rear-admiral Beaumont, capt. Edward Hop- 
ſon: loſt in the Goodwin ſands. Only one 
man ſaved, by ſwimming from wreck to 
wreck, and getting to the Stirling-caſtle : the 
captain and purſer aſhore, Men loſl, 272. 
Guns, 64. | * 
Vigo, fourth rate, 212 men, 54 guns, capt. 
Thomas Long. Loſt at Holland, Her 
company ſaved, except four. Men loft, 4. 
Guns, 54. Us 
Newcaſtle, fourth rate, 233 men, 46 guns, 
capt. William Carter ; drove from Spithead, 
and loſt upon the coaſt near Chicheſter, 
The carpenter, and twenty-three men ſaved. 
Men loſt, 210. Guns, 46. 
| Mortar, bomb-veſſel, 59 men, 12 guns, 

capt. Raymond Raymond; loſt at Holland. 
Officers and men faved. Guns loſt, 12. 
* Portſmouth, bomb-veſſel, 44 men, 4 
guns, capt. George Hawes; loſt at the Nore. 
cers and men Joſt, Men loſt, 44. 
Guns, 4. r i 
„ SIN Eagle, 
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El advice- boat, 42 men, 10 guns, 
capt. Nathaniel Boſtock ; loſt at Selſey. 
Officers and men ſaved. Giins loſt, 10. 

Canterbury, fore hip, 41 men, 8 1 * 
capt. Thomas Blake; loft at Briſtol. 
tain and twenty-five men drowned : "the hip 
recovered, and ordered to be ſold. 4x 

The loſs of ſmall veſſels hired into the 
ſervice, and tending the fleet, could not well 
be included; ſeveral fuch veſſels, and ſome 
with ſoldiers on board, being driven away t fo 
ſea, and never more heard of. 2 

Total, fout third rates; four fourth rates; 
two bomb-veſfels; 3 one advice-boat ; and one 
ftore-ſhip. ” 


| Toul loſs of mes. and guns. 
| 1 | Men. - Guns, ” 
Northumberland, > B53 1111130 51l 
Reſtoration, 386 70 
Stirling-caſtle, 175 70 
Reſolution, rana 
Reſerve, $5 242 54 
Mary, 4 e 6 
Vigo, ; aft ni ech 54 
Neweaſtle, ö 210 46 
Mortatj (7 — /FCLů 186 
Portimouth, 44 4 
Eagle, —— 10 
Canterbury, iv AS — 
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There are infinite ſtories of the like nature 
with theſe ; the diſaſters at ſea are full of vaſt 
variety: what is here recommended to view, 
may ſtand as an abridgment, The reader is 
only to obſerve, that theſe are ſhort repre- 
ſentations, by which he may gueſs at the 
moſt dreadfi night theſe parts of the world 
yer knee. ware 
It would be endleſs to attempt any farther 
deſcription of loſſes; no place was free, 
either by land or by ſea; every thing ca- 
pable felt the fury of the ſtorm : It is hard 
to ſay, whether was greater, the loſs by 
"ſea, or by land; by the moſt moderate 
calculation, not leſs than 160 fail of veſſels, 
of all ſorts, were loſt in the ſtorm, but the 
multitude of brave ſtout ſailors is a melan- 
choly ſubject, and gives the fad balance to 
the account of the damage by ſe. 

It is a ſad and ſerious truth! This part is 
preſerved to poſterity, to aſſiſt them in hand- 
ing them on for the ages to come; and in 
reflecting on the judgments and wondrous 
works of Him, who hath his ways in the 
ſeas, and his paths in the great waters, but 
whoſe footſteps are not known, - 

The learned and curious Dr. Derham of 
Upminſter, has publiſhed obſervations con- 
cerning the ſtate of the atmoſphere during 
the diſmal ſtorm; which are. printed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“. 289. p. 


1530. | 
- SECT. 
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SECT. v. 
Of remarkable Deliverances | 


B E ſad diſaſters of that terrible vight 
were full of diſmal variety, yet the 
goodnels of Divine Providence was diſplayed 
in many remarkable deliverances, both by ſea 
and by land. God keepeth not his anger for 


ever, but in the midſt of his Judgepenss ep -'© 10 


members mercy. 


Though the preceding aſtoniſhing accounts | 
are interwoven with many hair-breadth 


eſcapes from impending dangers, as full of 
variety and wonder as the diſaſters : yet was 
it thought proper to ſubjoin this ſection, con- 
taining well authenticated relations of the 
moſt amazing and wonderful deliverances 
almoſt ever heacd of. 

The ſenſe of extraordinary geliverances, as 
it is a mark of generous chriſtianity, is like- 
wiſe a token that a good uſe has been de 
of the mercies received. 

The perſons who deſire a thankful ac- 
knowledgment ſhould be made to their all- 
merciful Deliverer, and the wonders of his 
providence remitted to poſterity, at the ſame 
time they magnify the glory and mercy of 
God, from their own'mouths and under their 
own 


Dr. Gi- 


deon Har- 


vey, Mr. 
Robert 
Richards, 
Capt. 

1 heo., 
Colher. 


lying in a crib by the bed-ſide, which was 


' 
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own hands, teſtify their compliance with that 
pathetic requeſt of the pſalmiſt : Ob that men 
would therefore praife the Lird, and declare 
the wonders that be doth for the children of 
r 
The following account of a great delive- 
rance is very remarkable: and atteſted by 
gentlemen of the beſt and eleateſt reputation. 
About three o'clock in the morning, the 
violence of the wind blew down 4 ſtack of 
chimnies belonging to the dwelling houſe of 
Dr. Gideon Harvey, (in &. Martin's Lane, 
oppoſite New-ſtreet) on the back part of the 
next Houſe, wherkin dwelt Mr. Robert 
Richards, an apothecary; captain Theodore 
Collier and his family lodged in the ſame. 
The chimney fell with that force as pierced 
through the roofs, carrying them quite down 
to the ground. The two families conſiſting 
of foutteen, men, women, and children, be- 
ſide three that came in from the next houſe, 
were, at that inſtant, diſpoſed of as follows: 
a footman that uſually lay in the back gartet, 
had, not a quarter of an hour before, removed 
himſelf into the fore garret, by which means 
he eſcaped the danger : in the room under 
that lay captain Colliet's child, of two years 


old, in bed with the nurſe, and a ſervant 


maid lay on the bed by her; the nurſe's child 


found, with the child fafe in it, in the 
| kitchen, 


p ———_sS ME Mr 3EARCRcuUm mc ct £S.ÞP24a ao oe. war ood ae. am th A 
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chen, where the nurſe and maid likewiſe 
found themſelves ; their bed being ſhattered 
to pieces, and they a little 'bruifed by falli 
down three ſtories: captain Collier's child 
was, in about two hours, found, unhurt, in 
ſome pieces of the bed and curtains, which 
had fallen through two floors only, and hung 
on ſome broken rafters, in that place which 
had been the parlour: in the room under 
this, being one pair of ſtairs from the ſtreet, 
and two from the kitchen; was captain Collier 
in bed, his wife juſt by the bed - ſide, and her 
maid a little behind her, who likewiſe found 


herſelf in the kitchen, « little bruiſed, and ran 


out tocry for help for her maſter and miſtreſs, 
who lay buried under the ruins. Mrs. Collier 
was, by the - timely aid of neighbours who 
removed the rubbiſh from her, taken out in 
about half an hour, having received no hurt 
but the fright, and an arm a little bruiſed : 
captain Collier in about half an hour more 
was likewiſe taken out unhurt. In the par- 
jour were ſitting Mt. Richards, wich his 
wife, the three neighbours, and the reſt of 
his family, a little boy about a year old lying 
in the cradle: they all ran out at the firſt 
noiſe, and eſcaped. Mrs. Richards ſtayed a 
little longer than the reſt, to pull the cradle 
with her child in it along with her, but the 
houſe fell too ſuddenly on it, and buried 
the child under the ruins ; a rafter fell on her 
by M foot, 


Mr. 


Siken by account from ihe mouth of ihe — 


le Himſelf who was the ſufferer, Me, Woodgate 
King. 
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foot, and bruiſed it à little, but he like- 
wiſe made her eſcape, and br in the 
neighbours, who ſoon uncovered the head of 
the cradle, and cutting it off, took the child 


ut alive and well. 


1 This wonderful preſervation being wacks 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, we do atteſt to 
be true in every particular. 'Witneſs our 


. _ Gipzox Harvey, M. D. 
Pu xo. ColLits,: 
05 KRozzxr Rieuaxbe. 


Ihe reverend on King, leQurer of St. 
race Martin's i in the Fields, took the fallowing 


Giffer, a neighbour of Mr. King's, in St. 
Martin's ſtreet. 

Betycen two and three iu the * g my 
naighboor' s ſtack of chimnics fell, and broke 
down the roof of my garret into the paſſage 
geing ap and dowa ſtairs; upon which I 
aug it convenient to retire inta the kit- 
chen with my family ; where we had not 
heey above a quagter.of an hour, before: my 
wide ſent her — to fetch ſome neceſſaries 


gut of a back · parlour cloſct, and as ſhe had 


nut the door, and was upon ber return, the 
very ſame inſtant my neigbbotir's Back: of 
chinanics, on the other fide of the houſe, ſell 
vpon my. ſtack, beat RW aud fo drave 


N 501 down 
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down the ſeveral floors, through the parlour 
into the kitchen, where the maid was buried 
near five hours in the rubbiſh; without the 
leaſt datnage or hurt whatſoever. This her 
miraculous preſervation was occafioned (as I 
afterward with ſurprhae found) by her fal- 
ling into a ſmall cavity near the bed, and 
afterward (as ſhe declared) by her creeping 
under the teſter; chat lay hollow, by reaſon 
of ſome j that lay athwart each other, 
whicty prevented her periſhing in the rubbiſh. 
About eight in the morning, when I helped 
her out of the ruins, and aſked her how ſhe 
did, and why' ſhe did not cry out for aſſiſt · 
ance, ſince (he was not dead, (as I ſuppoſed 
ſhe had been) and ſo to let me know ſhe was 
alive ? Her anſwer was, that truly for her 
node arab op no hurt, and was not the 

affrighted, but lay quiet; and which is 
more, even ſlumbered until then. 

The pteſer vation of myſelf and the reſt of 
my family, about eleven in number, was o- 
caſioned by our running into a vault almoſt 
level with the kitchen, upon the noiſe and 
alarm of the falling of the chimnies ; which 
breaking through three floors, and being 
two minutes in paſſing, gave us the 
opportunity of that retreat. 

The following accounts, of like nature, are 


particularly atteſted by perfons of 3 | 
Ti __ 


1 and * | 


ferved from death: 
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At the Saracen's head in Friday-ſtreet, a 
country lad lodging three pair of fairs, next 
the roof of the houſe, was wonderfully pre- 
about two o'clock Satur- 
day morning, Novem ber 27th, there fell a 
chimney upon the roof under which he lay, 
and beat it down through the ceiling (the 
weight of the tiles, bricks, &c. 4 judged 
by workmen to be about five hundred 
weight) into the room, it ſell exactly between 
the bed's feet and door of the room, which 
were not two yards diſtance from each other: 
the ſudden-noiſe awaking the lad, he jumps 
out of bed, endeavouring to find the door, but 
was ſtopped by the great duſt and falling of 
more bricks, &c. finding himſelf prevented, 
in this fear he got into bed again, and re- 
mained there till day-light, (the bricks and 
tiles (till falling between hes about his bed) 
and then got up without any hurt, or ſo 
much as a tile or brick falling on the bed; 


the only thing he complained of, was; his 


being almoſt choaked with duſt when he got 
out of bed, or put his head out from under 


the cloaths. There was a great weight of 
tiles and bricks, which did not break through, 


juſt; over the bed's teſter,- enough to have 
cruſhed him to death, if they had fallen. 
Thus he lay ſafe among the dangers that 
threatened him, whilſt wakeful providence 
preſerved him. I am ready — 
4 : 4 tru 
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truth of the above: in witneſs Ber here 


is my name, 
HE x AYERS. 


William Phelps and Frances his wife, 


lived at the corner of Southampton- build. William 


ings, over-againſt Gray's Inn gate in Hol- 


born; up three-pair-of-ſtairs in the back born. 


room, that was only lathed and plaiſtered: 
he being then very ill, ſhe was forced to lie 
in a table bed in the ſame room. About one 
o'clock in the morning, November 27th, the 
wind blew down a ſtack of chimnies of ſeven 
fannels that ſtood very high, which broke 
through the roof, and fell into the room, 
upon her bed; fo that ſhe was buried alive, 
as one may ſay. She cried out, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Phelps, the houſe is fallen upon me; 
there being ſo much upon her, that one could 
but juſt hear her ſpeak. A coachman and a 
footman lying on the ſame floor, were ſoon 
called to her aſſiſtance. They all fell to 
work, though in the-Wreateſt danger them- 
ſelves, and took her out without the leaſt 
hurt; neither were any of them hurt, 
though there was much fell after they took 
her out. And when the bricks were taken 
off the bed the next morning, the frame of 

the bed on which ſhe lay was found broke 
l to pieces. WIILIAM PHELPS, 


M 3 | Mr. 


Mr. Han- 
ſon, regi- 
er of 


Eaton. 


Mr. Henry A letter of Mr. Henry Barclay, from on 


Bar ay. 
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Mr. John Hanfon, regiſter of Eaton col- 
lege, being at London about his affairs, and 
lying that dreadful _ at the Bell-Savage 
on Ludgate-hill, was, by the fall of a ſtack of 
chimnies (which broke through the roof, and 
beat down two floors above him, and alſo 
that on which he lay) carried in his bed down 
to the ground, without the leaſt hurt; his 
cloaths and every thing beſide in the room, 
being buried in the rubbiſh : juſt ſo much of 
the floor and ceiling of the room from which 
he fell, as covered his bed, was not broken 
down. Of this great mercy he prays he 
may ever live mindful, and be for ever 
thankful to Almighty God. 

Mr. Joſeph Clench, apothecary, in Jer- 
, myn-ſtreet, near St. James's defired to make 
a public acknowledgment of a wonderful 
providence in the preſervation of his only 
child. 

Two large ſtacks of chimnies, containing 
each five funnels, beat through the roof, 
upon the bed where ſhe lay, without doing 
her the leaſt barm; the ſervant who lay 
with her being very much bruiſed. There 
were leveral loads of rubbiſh upon the bed 
before the child was taken out. 


o__ the Ruſſel at COON in Hol- 


I rc 


hours derpecting to periſh, But it 


every minute that ſhe would drop 
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I received yours in the Downs. I ex- 
pected to have ſeen you in London befote 
how, had we not met with a moſt violent 
ſtorm in our way to Chatham. On the 
27th of November, about three o'clock in 
the morning, we loſt all our anchors and 
drove to ſea : about fix we loſt our rudder, 
and were left in a moſt deplorable condition 
to the mercileſs rage of the wind and ſeas : 
we alſo ſprung a leak, and drove forty-eight 
pleaſed 
to give us a wonderful deliverance, 


ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory ; for aboot 


midnight we were drove into ſhoal watet, 
and ſoon after our ſhip ſtruck upon the 
ſands: the ſea broke over us; we expected 
to pieces, 
and that we ſhould all be ſwallowed up in the 
deep ; but in leſs than two hours time we 
drove over the ſands, and got (without rudder 
or pilot, or any help) into this place, where 


we run our ſhip on ſhore, in order to fave 


our lives: but it pleaſed God, far beyond our 


expectation, to ſave our ſhip alſo, and bring 


us ſafe off again. We ſhall remain here a 
conſiderable while, to refit our ſhip, and get 
a new rudder. Our deliverance is moſt re- 
markable, that, in the middle of a dark night, 
we ſhould drive over a ſand, where a ſhip 
that was not half our bigneſs, durſt not ven- 
ture to come in the day; and then, without 

| M 4 knows 


Rev. Mr. 
ohn 


ipps. 
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knowing where we were, drive into a nar- 
row place, where we have ſaved both lives 
and ſhip. I pray God give us all grace to 


be thankful, and never forget ſo great a 


mercy. 
HENRY BARCLAY. 


The reverend Mr. John Gipps gave the 
following account, which he -prefaced by 
acquainting the public it was not perfect or 
exact, but that it was true and faithful; that 
he would not impoſe on the publiſher or the 
world in the leaſt in any part of the rela- 
tion. = | 

I ſhall not trouble you with the uneaſineſs 
the family was under all the fore part of the 
evening, even to a fault, as I thought; and 
told them, I did not then apprehend the wind 
to be much higher than it had been often at 
other times; but went to bed, hoping we were 
more afraid than we need to be: when in 
bed, we began to be more ſenſible of it, and 
lay moſt of the night awake, dreading every 
blaſt, till about four o'clock in the morning, 
when, to our thinking, it ſeemed a liitle to 
abate ; and then we fell aſleep, and ſlept till 
about fix ; at which time my wife waking, 
and cal ing one of her maids toriſe, and come 
to the childien, the maid roſe, and haſte ned 


to her: ſhe had not been up above half an 


hour, but all of a ſudden we beard a prodi- 
gious 
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ious noiſe, as if part of the houſe had been 
fallen down. I need not tell the conſterna- 
tion we were all in upon this alarm; in a 
minute's time I was ſurrounded with all m 
infantry, and thought I ſhould be over-laid: 
I had not power to ſtir one limb of me, much 
leſs to riſe, though I knew not how to lie a- 
bed. The ſhrieks and cries of my dear babes 
perfectly ſtunned me: I think I hear them 
ſtill in my ears; I ſhall not eaſily, I am con- 
fident, if ever, forget them. There I lay, 


preaching patience to the little innocent 


creatures, till day began to appear. 
Prayers and tears, the primitive chriſtians 


weapons, we had great plenty of to defend 
us withal ; but had the houſe fallen upon 
our. heads, we were in that fright we could 


ſcarcely have had power to riſe for the preſent, 


or do any thing for our ſecurity. Upon our 
rifing, and ſending a ſervant to view what ſhe 
could diſcover, we ſoon underſtood the 
chimney was fallen down, and that with its 
fall, it had beaten down a great part of that 
end of the houſe : the upper chamber and 
the room under it, The chimney was 
thought as ſtrong and well built as moſt in 
the neighbourhood; and it ſurprized the 
maſon, (whom 1 ſent for immediately to view 
it) to ſee it down : but that which was moſt 


ſuorprizing to me, was the manner of its falling; 


had it fallen in any other way than what 
it 
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it did, it muſt, in all likelihood, have killed 
the much greater part of my family, for no 
leſs than nine of us lay at ea end. of the 
hauſe, my wife and ſelf, five children, a 

maid and a man: the bed my eldeſt daugh- 


ter and the maid lay in joined as near as 


poſſible to the chimney, and it was within a 
few yards of the bed we lay in, ſo that there 
was but a ſtep between death and — to all 
outward appearance. One thing w 
remarkable and ſurprizing; in the fall of the 
houſe, two great — ſeemed to fall ſo as to 
pitch themſelves on an end, and by that 
means to ſupport that other part of the 
houſe which acjoined to the upper chamber; 
or elſe, in all likelihood, that - muſt alſo have 
fallen at the ſame time. The carpenter, 
when he came, aſked who placed thoſe two 
ſupporters, ſuppoſing ſomebody had been 
there before him; and when he was told, 
thoſe two ſpars had in the fall fo placed 
themſelves, he could ſcarcely believe it 
poſſible, it was done fo artificially. In ſhort, 
it is impoſſible to Caleribe the danger we 
were in! 

Another account from the reverend Mr. 
3 Cole, rector of Swyre in the county 
of Dorſet. | 
I can aflure you the tempeſt was very 
terrible in theſe parts, but there was a great 
mixture of mercy with it: though the hur- 


ricane 
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ricane was frightful and very miſchievous, 
yet God's gracious providence was therein 
very remarkable, in reſtraining its violence 
from an univerſal deſtruction : tor then there 
was 2 commotion of the elements of air, 
earth, and water, which ſcemed to out-vie 


each other in miſchief ; the earth trembled 2 Sam. 
and quaked, the foundations of the heavens * 


dow. and ſhook, and yet when all was 
given aver for laſt, we found ourſelves more 
cared than hurt; for our lives were given to us 
far a prey, and the tempeſt did us only fo much 
damage as to make us ſenſible that it might 
have done us a great deal more: but the 
care of providence was viſible in our wonder- 
ful preſervation. Myſelf and three more of 
this my were *. — reſcued from the 
grave: I narrowly eſcaped with my life, 
where I apprehended nothing of danger; for 
going out about midnight, to give orders to 
my ſervants to ſecure the houſe, and ricks of 
corn and furzes from being all blown away ; 
as ſoon as I moved out of the place where 
ſtood, I heard ſomething of a great weight 
fall cloſe behind me, and, a little after, going 
out with a light to ſee what it was, I found 
it to be the great ſtone which covered the top 
of my chimney to keep out the wet; it was 
almoſt a yard ſquare, and very thick, weigh- 
ing about an hundred and fifty. pounds, It 
was blown about a yard off from the chim- 
X ney, 
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ney, and fell edge-long, and cut the earth 
about four inches deep, exactly between m 

foot- ſteps; and a little after, while fitting 
under the clavel of my kitchen chimney, and 
reaching out my hand for ſome fewel to 
mend the fire, I was again ſtrangely preſerved 
from being knocked on the head by a ſtone 
of great weight ; it being about a foot long, 
half a foot broad, and two inches thick : 
for as ſoon as I had drawn in my arm, I felt 
ſomething bruſh againſt my elbow, and pre- 
ſently IJ heard the ſtone fall cloſe by my 
foot, a third of which was broken off by the 
violence of the fall : it grazed my ancle, but 
did not break the ſkin ; it hadcertainly killed 
me, had it fallen while my arm was extended. 
The top of my wheat rick was blown off, 
and ſome of the ſheaves were carried a ſtone's 
caſt, and with that violence, that one of 
them, at that diſtance, ſtruck down one Daniel 
Tookes, a late ſervant of the Lady Napier, 
ſo forcibly that he was taken up for dead, and 
to all appearance remained fo a great while, 
but at laſt was happily recovered again. His 
mother, poor widow, was at the ſame time 
more fatally threatened at home, and her 
bed had certainly proved her grave, had not 
the firſt noiſe awakened and ſcared her out of 
bed ; and ſhe was ſcarcely gotten tothe door, 
when the houſe fell all in. The ſmith's 
wife likewiſe being ſcared at ſuch a rate, 


leaped 
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leaped out of bed, with a little child in her 
arms, and ran baſtily out of doors naked, 
without hoſe or ſhoes, to a neighbour's 
houſe, and by that haſty flight n ry 
lives were wonderfully preſerved. | 
Ihe reverend Mr. Thomas Watts, vicar Rer. Mr Mr. 
of Orpington and St. Mary Cray, made the . 
following obſanations - upon the ande 0 | Ocping 
tem $+1 St. 
In che pariſh of 8. Mary Cray i in Kent, Ear. 
poor man, with his wife and child, were but 
Juſt gone out of their bed, when the head f 
their houſe fell in agen By: . . dans 
killed te. 21 2 

A great long ſtable 3 in the — nterabe 
church, was blown off the foundation entire- 
ly, at one ſudden blaſt, from the, welt ſide to 
the caſt, and caſt out into the highway, over 
the heads of five horſes, and a carter feeding 
them at the ſame time, and not one of them 
hurt, nor the rack or manger touched, which 
were ſtanding a conſiderable while. afterward, 
to the admiration of all beholderrs. 

The miniſter of South-Aſk had a great Sonth- 
deliverance from: a chimney falling in upon Ak. 
bis e as cen _ and . his 


There was a — nee end 1 
man belonging to the Mary, a fourth rate 
n of war, loſt upon the Good win-ſands: 
the ſhip's crew being loſt but himſelf, 


* 
— 
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he, by help of a piece of the broken ſhip, 
got aboard the Northumberland ; but the 
violence of the ſtorm continuing, the Nor- 
thumberland ran the fame fate with the 
Mary, and coming on hore on the fame 


fund, was ſplit to pieces by the violence of 


the ſea : yet this perſon was one of the 
that were delivered by a Deal- 


: hooker out of that ſhip, all the reſt periſhing 


in the ſea. 

A poor. ſailor of Brighthelmſione was taken 
up after he had hung by his hands and feet 
on the top of a maſt eight and forty hours, 
the ſea raging ſo bigh that no boat durſt go 


near him. 
A boy run on ſhore on the rocks in Mil- 
ford Haven, and juſt | ſplitting to pieces, a 
boat drove by, being broke from another veſ- 
fel with nobody in it, and came ſo near the 
veſſel, that two men - jumped into it, and 
ſaved their lives: the boy could not jump fo 
far, and was drowned. 

Five ſailors ſhifted three veſſels on an 
iſland near the Humber, and were at laſt 


2 ſaved by a long: boat out of the fourth. 


Water- 


A waterinan in the Thames lying fry 
in the cabin of a barge near Black-friars, was 
driven London bridge in the ſtorm, 
and the barge went of itſelf into Tower-dock, 
and lay ſafe on ſhore : the man never waked, 


nor heard the ſtorm till it was day; and, 
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to his grout; - ES er himſelf 
ſafe, . , 


1 28 10d 
Two boys i in * — lodging in an poultry. 
upper- room, were by the fall of the chm- 
nies, which broke through the floors, carried 
quite to the bottom of the cellar, and received 
no damage at all; lo 299 bem bas 
A neighbour: of mine (fays Mr. Henry Mr.Henry 
Marſhal of Orby) was upon the ridge of bis Marſhal. 
barn, endeavouring to ſecure the thatch, and Ml 
the bar at that inſtant was overturned by tuo 
ſtorm; but the man * lade or no — 
harm. 4. 90? 
The next two —_—_— are from priſons 
who were in as great danger as any could be, 
and record deliverances of Ws PRO and 
From on board a tip blown out of the ſhip 
Downs to Norway. Boquapenn 
I cannot but write the particulars of our Downs to 
ſad and terrible voyage to this place. YouNown?- 
know we were ri fafe in the Downs, 
waiting a fair wind to make the beſt of our 
way to Portſmouth, ot * to N the 
Eiſbon done. 20 nate, Holy 88 
We had two terrible — 4 on the 
18th and 2 5th of November; in the laſt Þ 
expected we ſhould have faundered at an 
anchor; for our ground, being new and very 
182 us faſt, but the ſea broke upon us 
n and quick, that wWe were in danger 


3 two 


5 
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two or three times of foundering as we rode: 
but as it pleaſed God we rid it out, we began 
tothink all was over, and the bitterneſs of 
death was paſt. 

There was a-great fleet in e e 55 
veral of them were driven from their anchors, 
and made the beſt of their way out to ſea, 
for fear of going aſhore on the Goodwin. 
The grand fleet was juſt come in from the 


'  Streights under: Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; and 


the great ſhips being deſigned for the river, 
lay to lee ward: moſt of the ſhips that went 
out in the night appeared in the morning; 
and I think there was none known to be loſt 
but one Dutch veſſel upon the Goodwin. 
But the next evening, it began to gather to 
windward; and as it had blown very hard all 


| day, at night the wind freſhened, and we all 


expected a ſtormy night. We ſaw the men 


of war had ſtruck their top- waſts, and rode 


with two cables an- end: ſo we made all 
as ſnug! as we could, and er for the 
worſt. 

Joghiocondiban!: we rode i it out till about 
12 o'clock, when the fury of the wind in- 
creaſing, we began to ſee deſtruction before 
us: the objects were very dreadful on every 
fide; and though it was very dark, we had 
light enough to ſee our own danger, and the 
danger of thoſe hear us. About one o clock 
the ſhips begun to drive; and we ſaw ſeveral 


come 
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come by us without a maſt nen and'i in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. 

By two o'clock we could hear guns a 
in ſevetal parts of this road, as ſignals of di- 
ſtreſs; and though the noiſe was very 3 
with the ſea and wind, yet we could diſtin- 
guiſh 'plainly, in ſome ſhort, intervals the 
cfies of poor ſouls in extremities. 

By four o'clock we miſſed the Mary and 
the Northumberland, who rid not far from 
us, and found they were driven from their 
anchors; but what became of them God 
knows : ſoon after a large man of war came 
driving down upon us, let all her maſts go, 
and in a dreadful condition. We were in 
the utmoſt deſpair at this fight, for we ſaw 
noavoiding her coming athwart our hawſer : 
ſhe'drove at laſt ſo near us, that 1 was juſt 
going to order the mate to cut away, when 
the ſhip ſteered, contrary to our expectation, 
to windward, and the man of war, which 


we found to be the Stirling-caſtle, drove g:irjiog- 
clear off 1 and two ſhips 2 to lee- caſtle. 


ward. 

It was a ght full of terrible 
to ſee a ſhip of eighty guns and about fix 
hundred: men, in * diſmal caſe : ſhe had 
cut away all her maſts, the men were all in 
the confuſion of death and deſpair; ſhe had 
neither anchor nor cable, nor boat to- help 
her; the ſea breaking over her in a terrible 

N manger 
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manner; ſometimes ſhe ſeemed all under 
water; and they knew as well as we that 
ſaw her, that they drove by the tempeſt di- 
realy for the Goodwin, where they could 
expect nothing but deſtruction : the cries of 
the men, and the firing their guns one by one 
every half minute for help, terrified us in 
ſach a manner, that we were half dead with 
the horror of it. 3 7 
All this while we rid with two anchors 
a-head, and in great diſtreſs : to fire guns for 
help was to no purpoſe; for if any help was 
to be had, there were ſo many other objects. 
for it, that we could not expect it, and the 
ſtorm ſtill increaſing. | 
Two ſhips a-head of us had rid it out till 
toward five in the morning, when they both 
drove from their anchors, and one of them 
coming foul of a ſmall pink, they both ſunk 
together ; the other came by us, and having 
one maſt ſtanding, ſhe attempted to ſpread a 
little peak of her fails, and ſo ſtood away 
before it: I ſuppoſe ſhe went away to ſea. | 
At this time the raging of the water was 
ſo violent, and the tempeſt doubled its fury 
in ſuch a manner, that my mate told me, 
we had better go away to fea, for it would 
be impoſſi ble to ride it out: I was not of his 
opinion, but was for cutting my maſts by the 
the board, which at laſt we did, and patted 
with them with as little damage as could be 
422 | | expected; 
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expected; and we thought ſhe rid eaſier for 
it a great deal : and I believe if it had blown 
two hours longer, we ſhould have rid it out, 
having two new cables out, and our beſt 
bower and ſheet anchor down. But about 
half an hour after five to fix, it blew, if it be 
ble to conceive it ſo, as hard again as it 
had done before : and firſt our beſt bower 
anchor came home, the mate, wha felt it 
give way, cried out, We are all undone, for 
the ſhip drove: I found it too true; and 
upon as ſhort a conſultation as the time would 
admit, we concluded to put out to ſea before 
we were driven too far to leeward, when 
it would be impoſſible to avoid the Good» 
win. 

So we ſlipt our ſheet- cable, and ſheering 
the ſhip toward the ſhore, got her head 
about, and ſtood away afore it: fail we bad 
none, nor maſt ſtanding : our mate had (ct 
up a jury miſſen, but no canvas could bear 
the fury of the wind, yet he faſtened an old 
tarpaulin ſo that it did the office of a miſlen, 
and kept us from driving too faſt to eee 
ward. 

In this condition we drove out of the 
Downs, and paſt ſo near the Goodwin that 
we could ſee ſeveral great ſhips faſt a-ground; 
and beating to- pieces. We drove in this 
deſperate condition till day-break, without 
any abatemant of the ſlorm and our men 

| n hear tleſo 
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heartleſs and diſpirited, tired with the ſervice 
of the night, and every minute expecting 
death. 

About eight o'clock my mate told me he 
perceived the wind to abate; but it blew 
ſtill ſueh a ſtorm, that if we had not had a 
very tight ſhip, ſhe muſt have foundered, as 
we were now farther off at-fea, and by my 
gueſs might be in the midway between Har- 
wich and the Brill, the ſea we found run 
longer, and did not break ſo quick upon us as 
before, but it run exceeding high, and we 
having no ſail to keep us to rights, we lay 


wallowing in the trough of the ſea in a mi- 


ſerable condition. We ſaw ſeveral ſhi 

the ſame condition with ourſelves, but could 
neither help them, nor they us: one we ſaw 
founder before. our eyes, and all the people 
periſhed. 

Another diſmal object we met, which was 
an open boat full of men, who had loſt their 
ſhip: any one may ſuppoſe what condition a 
boat mult be in, if we were in ſo bad a caſe 


in à good ſhip: we were ſoon toſſed out of 


their ſight : we may gueſs what became of 
them. If they had been within a cable's 
length of vs we could not have belped 


them. 


About two in — — the wind 

increaſed again, and we müde no doubt 

it would prove as bad a night as before; 

but that guſt held not above half an W . 
6 | 


) ᷣ᷑ V. AA ©, 3 EE a. a. . 
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All night it blew exceſſive hard, and the 
next day (Sunday) about eleven o'clock it 
abated, but ſtill blew hard: about three it 
blew ſomething maderately, compared with 
the former; and we got up a jury main- 
maſt, and rigged it as well as we could, and 
with a main-ſail lowered almoſt to the deck, 
ſtood at a great rate before it all night and the 
next day, and on Tueſday morning we ſaw 
land, but could not tell where it was; but 
not being in a condition to keep the ſea, we 
run in, and made ſignals of. diſtreſs; ſome 
pilots came off to us, by whom we were 
informed we had reached the coaſt of Nor- 
way ; and having neither anchor nor cable 
on board capable to ride the ſhip, a Nor- 
wegian pilot came on board, and brought us 
into a creek where we had ſmooth water, 
and lay by till we got help, cables and an- 
chors, by which means we are ſafe in place. 


Your humble ſervant, 
J. Apams, 


_ From on board the John and Mary, rid- be 
ing in Yarmouth roads, during the great Mary, 


ſtorm, but now in the river Thames, 


We came over the bar of Tinmouth, hav- 
ing had terrible blowing weather for almoſt 
a week, inſomuch that we were twice driven 
back almoſt the length of Newcaſtle : with 

. much 
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much difficulty and danger we got well 
over them, and made the highland about 
Cromer on the north fide of Norfolk. 
Here it blew ſo hard the Wedneſday night 
before that we could not keep the ſea, nor 
fetch the reads of Yarmouth; but as the 
coaſt of Norfolk was a weather-ſhore, we 
hall'd as near Cromer as we durſt lie, the 
ſhore there being very flat: here we rode 
Wedneſday and Thurſday, November 24th 
and 25th. 

We could not reckon ourſelves ſafe here; 
for as this is the moſt dangerous place be- 
tween London and Neweaſtle, and has been 
particularly fatal to our colliers, we were ve 
uneaſy, I conſidered that when ſuch tem- 
peſtuous weather happened, as this ſeemed 
to threaten, nothing is more frequent than 
for the wind to ſhift points; and if it ſhould 
have blown half the wind from the ſouth- 
eaſt as now blew from the ſouth-weſt, we 
muſt have gone aſhore there, and been all 
loſt; for being embayed, we ſhould have had 
no putting out to fea, nor ſtaying there, 

This confideration made me reſolve to be 
gone, and thinking on Friday morning the 
wind ſlackened a little, I weighed, and ſtood 
away for Yarmouth roads; and with great 
boating and labour got into the roads about 
one in the afternoon, being a little after 
flood; we found a very great fleet in the 

; e , | roads ; 
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roads; there were above three hundred fail 


of colliers, not reckoning above thirty fail 
which I left behind me, that rode it out 


thereabout ; and there was a great fleet from 


Ruſſia, under convoy of the Reſerve frigate 


and other two men of war; and about an Reſerve 
hundred fail of coaſters, Hull-men, and ſuch — 


ſmall craft. 


We had not got to an anchor, moored, 


and ſet all to rights, but I found the wind 
freſhened, the clouds gathered, and all looked 
very black to windward; and my mate told 
me, he wiſhed we bad ſtayed where we 
were, for he wonld warrant it we had a 
blowing night of it. 

We did what we could to prepare for it, 
ſtruck our top-maſt, and flung our yards, 
made all tight and faſt upon deck : the night 
proved very dark, and the wind blew a 
ſtorm about eight o'clock, and held till ten, 
when we thought it abated a little ; but at 
eleven it freſhened again, and blew 
hard; we rid it very well till twelve, when 
we veered out more cable, and in about half 
an hour after, the wind increaſing, let go our 
ſheet anchor; by one o'clock it blew a 
dreadful ſtorm, and though our anchors held 
very well, the ſea came over us in ſuch large 
quantity, that we were every hour in danger 
of foundering, About two o'clock the fea 
filled our boat as ſhe lay upon the deck, and 


7 we 
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we were glad to let her go over-board, for. 
fear of ſaving in our decks. Our mate 
would then have cut our maſt by the board, 
but I was not willing; and told him, I thought 
we had better ſlip our cables, and go out to 
ſea; he argued, ſhe was a deep ſhip, and 
would not live in the ſea, and was very 
eager for cutting away the maſt: but I 
was loth to part with my maſt, and could 
not tell where to run for ſhelter if I loſt 
them. 

About three o'clock abundance of ſhi 
drove away, and came by us; ſome with all 
their maſts gone, and foul of one another; 
in a fad condition my men ſaid they ſaw 
two foundered together; I was in the 
cabin, and ſaw not them, but I ſaw a 
Ruſſia ſhip come foul of a collier, and both 
drove away together out of ſight, and after- 
wards heard the Ruſſia- man funk by her ſide. 

In this condition we rid till about three 
o'clock ; the Ruſſia ſhips which lay a-head 
of me, and the men of war who lay a-head 
of them, fired their guns for help ; but it was 
in vain to expect it; the ſea went too high 
for any boat to live. About five, the wind 
blew at that prodigious rate, that there was 
po poſſibility of riding it out, and all the ſhips 
in the road ſeemed to us to drive: yet ſtill 
our anchors held it, and I began to think we 
ſhould ride it out there, or founder ; when 

a 
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a ſhip's long- boat came driving againſt us, 
and gave us ſuch a ſhock on the bow that I 
thought it muſt have been a ſhip come foul 
of us, and expected to fink all at once: our 
men ſaid there were ſome people in the 
any but, as the ſea run ſo high, no man 
durſt ſtand upon the fore- caſtle, ſo nobody 
could be ſure of it: the boat ſtaved to pieces 
with the blow, and went away, ſome on 
one ſide of us, and ſome on the other; but 
whether our cable received any damage 
from it, or not, we cannot tell, but our 
ſheet- cable gave way immediately ; and as 
the other was not able to hold us alone, we 
immediately drove: we had then no more 
to do, but to put afore the wind, which 
we did. By this time the tide of ebb was 
begun, which ſomething abated the height 
of the ſea, but ſtill it went exceeding 
high; we ſaw a great many ſhips in the 
ſame condition with ourſelves, and expect- 
ing every moment to ſink in the ſea. In 
this extremity we drove till day-light, 
when we found the wind abated, and we 
ſtood in for the ſhore, and coming under 
the lee of the cliff near Scarborough, we 
got ſo much ſhelter as that out — ove” 
anchors would ride us. 
Sure ſuch a tempeſt never was in the 
world ! Of eighty fail in Grimſby road — 
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could hear but of fixteen, the reſt were all 


blown away. 

An unhappy accident happened in a 
ſhip homeward bound from the Weſt-In- 
dies: which is inſerted as a monition againſt 
deſpair. | 

The ſhip was in the utmoſt danger of 
foundering ; and when the maſter ſaw 
all, as he thought, loſt ; his maſts gone, 
the ſhip leaky, and expecting her every 
moment to ſink under him, filled with de- 
ſpair, he calls to' him the ſurgeon of the 
ſhip, and by a fatal contract, as ſoon made 
as haſtily executed, they reſolved to pre- 
vent the death they feared, by one more 
certain; and going into the cabin, they 
both ſhot themſelves with their piſtols. 
It pleaſed God the ſhip recovered the di- 
ſtreſs, and was driven ſafe into port: the 
captain juſt lived to ſee the deſperate courſe 
he had taken might have been ſpared ; the 
ſurgeon died immediately. | 


I is 1 to relate, and horrible 
to read, t there were wretches aban- 
doned enough to paſs over this dtead- 
ful ſtorm with banter, ſcoffing and con- 


* 


A few 
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"FEET 


plays were imprudent enough to enter- 
tain their audiences with tidiculous repre= p. 5. 
ſentations of what had filled the whole nation 
with ſuch horror, in the plays of Macbeth 
and the Fan | 
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markable ſtorms previous to that; 
diſtinguiſhed, from its violence and extent, 
by the name of the great Storm; we ſhall 
continue the hiſtory of theſe terrible con- 
vulſions of the atmoſphere from that time 
down to the preſent. The following me- 
lancholy particulars are of à hurricane at 
Jamaica, Avguſt 28th, 1922. OI: on 

On the 28th paſt we had here a violent n g. 

hurricane: It began at eight in the morning, No. des 
and continued until ten at night: the my 
— from eleven at noon till one; 


1 


which time, it rained very hard, and — Singin, 
1 nd often ſhifted : nearly one half of E 
houſes are thrown down; or ſhattered to ſuch 
a degree, that they are irreparable, and few; 


or none, have eſcaped without ſome damage; 
O inſo- 
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inſomuch that the town appears in a ruinous 
condition: Several people are wounded; 
but we hear of no more than three perſons. 
who loſt their lives. The wharfs are all 


deſtroy d, and moſt of the ſugars and other 


St. Jago 
de la Ve- 
ga, Sept. 
Jo 


commodities that were there, are waſhed 
away. From Lriguania we hear, that moſt 
of their works and houſes are blown down, 
and a plantation entirely deſtroyed by a vaſt 
quantity of ſand being waſhed into it. We 
like wile hear, they have ſuſtained great da- 
mages at St. Mary's, Wagwater, St. David's 
and St. Thomas's: in the Eaſt; but we have 
not the particulars. We are informed, the 
hurricane began at ſome of thole places, 
about ſeven the night before; and the da- 
mage they received, was between that time 
and eight the next morning, when its vio- 
lence abated. - | | 


We have received conſiderable damage in 
our buildings in the late hurricane, parti- 
cularly. the king's bouſe, and ſecretary's 


office; but we hear of very few;that are any 


ways hurt in their pertons,,, It is remark- 
able, that thoſe, houſes which were built by 


the Spamards ſuſtained very little damage, 


though 'tis now faxty-leven. years ſince the 
conqueſt of that iſland; conſequently, thoſe 
buildings are of a much older date: from 
| | whence 
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whence we may reaſonably conclude, that 
they have met with accidents of the like na- 
ture, that put them upon that manner of 
building. We have an account from Old- 
Harbour, that the houſes and people there 
are all deſtroyed except two; and that molt 
of their works and houſes at the plantations. 
are thrown down: They have likewiſe fuf- 
fered very much at Sixteen-Mile-Malt, and 
St. Thomas's in the Vale. Yeſterday his 
Excellency fate in Council; and this day 
was publiſh'd a proclamation, for teſtoring 
to the right owners, the goods that have 
been embezzl'd in this calamity. 


The dreadful hurricane we had here, the 


28th of laſt month, we were under appre- al, Sept. 


henſions of the day before, [rom the weather 3- 
appearing very unſettled, and the wind often 
ſhifting: but the moſt ſarprifing circum- 
ſtance, which put us under the greateſt con- 
ſternation, was the prodigious (well of the 
ſea; throwing ap ſeveral hundred tuns of 
ſtones, and rocks of a large fize, over the 
wall, at the eaſt ward part of the town, 
though at the fame time there was very little 
if any wind, In the night, there was ſoine 
rain, thunder and hghtning, the which, we 
were in hopes would have cleared the air; 
but before the morning, the town was over- 

O 2 flowed 


flow'd with water, occaſioned by the conti- 
nuance of the ſwell of the ſea: about eight, 
it began to blow with great violence, at N. E. 
and continued till ten at night, during which 
time, it rained very hard, and the wind often 
ſbifted ; but the extteam part was from 
eleven at noon till one, when the water was 
five feet high all over the town, and we ex- 
pe cted every moment to be deſtroyed. About 
three in the afternoon, the wind abated. by- 
degree, and the waters fell away; but a 
more m dancholy proſpect ſcarcely ever Was 
ſeen, and is not to be deſcribed : the ſtreets: 
being covered with ruins of houſes, wrecks: 
of boats and veſſels, and great numbers of 
dead bodies: the inhabitants that were 
preſerved, reduced to great extremity for want 
of water, proviſions, and other neceſſaries, 
which were moſtly deſtroyed; inſomuch 
that a great number muſt have petiſhed, had 
it not been for the aſſiſtance of his Majeſty's 
ſhips that rid out the ſtorm. Fort-Charles 
has ſuffered very much, and the . eaſt end 
funk ſeveral foot; moſt of the cannon dif-' 
mounted, and ſome weſhed into the ſea: 
the church, and the row of houſes to the 
eaſtward of the town, are waſhed away; in- 
ſomuch that thete is very little appearance 
of any buildings. Near four hundred per- 
ſons loſt their lives, and above half the town 
is td in hor, the damage is fo con- 


ſiderable, 
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ſiderable, that it cannot be computed. The 
magiſtrates. were very diligent on this un- 
happy. occaſion, in burying the dead bodies, 
and preventing proviſions being fold at higher 
rates than they were at, before the ſtorm. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
dated the 13th of November, 1722, from 
Port-Royal in Jamaica, containing further 
particulars of the terrible ſtorm which * 
pened in that iſland, 

Since my laſt to vou, the affairs of this 
iſland are altered infinitely for the worſe. 
This change has been made by a moſt ter- 
rible ſtorm, that happened 2%th of Auguſt 
laſt, the damage which the iſland has ſuf- 
fered by it, is too great to be eaſily repaired 
again. Abundance of people have loſt their 
lives by it, in one part or other of this iſland: 
ſome of them were daſhed in pieces by the 
ſudden fall of their houſes; but the much 
greater part were {wept away by the terrible 
inundation of the ſea, which, being raiſed 
by the violence of the ind to a- much 
greater height than was ever known before, 
in many parts of the iſland broke over its 
ancient bounds, and of a tudden overflowed 
a large tract of land, carrying away with an 
Irreſiſtible fury, men, . cattle, boules, and, in 
ſhort, every thing that ſtood in its way, In 
this laſt calamity, the unfortunate town of 
Port- Royal has had at leaſt its full ſhare. 
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And here I confeſs myſelf at a loſs for words 
to give a juſt deſcription of the horror of 
ſcene that we the inhabitants ſaw before our 
eyes, when the terrour of the ſea that broke 
in upon us from all quarters, with an im- 
petuous force, conſpired with the violence of 
the wind to cut off all hopes of ſafety from 
us; and we had no other choice before us, 
but that diſmal one of periſhing in the waters 
if we fled out of our houſes, or of being 
buried under their ruins if we continued in 
them. In this fearful ſuſpence we were held 
for ſeveral hours; for the violence of the 
ſtorm began about eight of the clock in the 
morning, and did not ſenfibly abate till be- 
tween twelve and one: within which ſpace 
of time, the wind and ſea together demoliſh- 
ed a conſiderable part of the town, laid the 
church even with the ground, deſtroyed 
above 120 white inhabitants, and 1 50 ſlaves, 
beſides ruining almoſt all the ſtore-houſes in 
the town, together with all the goods that 
were in them, which amounted to a conſi- 
derable value. We had at Port-Reyal two 
very formidable enemies to encounter at the 
ſame time, vig. the wind and the ſea. The 
fituation of the place, it being on all fides 
ſurrounded with the fea, rendering it more 
| expoſed than other places to the fury of that 
boiſterous element. Our only defence 

againſt the ſea, conſiſts in a great wall run 
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all along on the eaſtern ſhore of the town ; 
the fide where we apprehended moft danger. 
This wall is raifed about nine foot above the 
ſarface of the water, and may be about fix or 
ſeven foot broad : and for thefe twenty years 


| paſt, for ſo long the wall has been built, it 


has proved a ſufficient ſecurity to the town. 
Bat in this fatal ſtorm, the PA fcorned to be 
reſtrained by fo mean a bulwark; for the 
wind having, as I obſerved before, raifed it 
very much above its ordinary height, it 
broke over the wall with fuch a force, as 
nothing was able to withſtand. Two or 
three rows of houſes that were next to the 
wall, and run parallel with it, were entirely 
waſhed away; among which was the church, 
a handſome building, and very ſtrong; which 
yet was ſo perfectly demoliſhed, that ſcarcely 
one brick was left upon another. A conſi- 
derable part of the wall of the caſtle was 
thrown down, notwithſtanding its being of 
a prodigious thickneſs, and founded altoge- 
ther upon a rock; and the whole fort was in 
the utmoſt danger of being loſt, the fea 
breaking quite over the walls of it, though 
they are reckoned to ſtand thirty feet above 
the water. This information I had from 
the captain of the fort, and other officers 
that were in it during the ſtorm, who all told 
me, that they expected every minute to have 
the fort waſhed —_ and gave up themſelves 
O 4 and 
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and the whole garriſon for. loſt. In the 
higheſt ſtreets of the town, and thoſe that 
are moſt remote from the ſea, the water roſe 
between five and fix foot. And at the ſame 
time the current was ſo rapid, that it was 
ſcarce poſſible for the ſtrongeſt perſon to 
keep his legs, or to preſerve himſelf from 
being carried away by it. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, we were obliged to betake ourſelves 
to our chambers and upper rooms, where 
yet we ran the utmoſt hazard of periſhing 
by the fall of our houſes which trembled 
and ſhook over our heads to a degree that was 
ſcarcely cred:ble : the roofs were for the moſt 
part carried off by the violence of the wind; 
and particularly in the houſe to which mine, 
and ſeveral other families had betaken our- 
ſelves, the gable end was beaten in with ſuch 
a force, that a large parcel of bricks fell quite 
through the garret floor into the chamber 
| Where we were, and had they fallen upon any 

of us, . mult infallibly have beaten out our 
brains: but God was pleaſcd to order it ſo, 
as that not a ſoul received any hurt. | 

There wasthe morning on which the ſtorm 
happened, a good fleet of ſhips riding at the 
harbour of Port- Royal, moſt of which had 
taken in their full freight, and were to have 
returned home in a few days, had they not 
been prevented by this terrible ſtorm, which 
left but one veſſel in the harbour, beſides four | 
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ſail of men of war, all which had their maſts 
and rigging blown away, and the ſhips them 
{clves, though in as ſecure a harbour as any in 
the Weſt-Ingies, were as near to deſttuction 
as it was poſſible to be, and eſcape it. But 
the moſt ſenſible proof of the unaccountable 
force of the wind and ſea together, was the 
vaſt quantity of ſtones that were thrown over 
the town-wall; which, as I obſerved before, 
ſtands nine foot above the ſurface of the 
water; and yet ſuch a prodigious number of 
ſtones were forced over it, that almoſt an 
hundred negroes were employed for near fix 
weeks together to throw them back again 
into the ſea; and ſome of theſe ſtones: were 
ſo vaſtly big, that it was as much as nine or 
ten men could do to heave them back again 
over the wall. I am ſenſible this part of the 
relation will ſeem a little ſtrange; but yet I 
doubt not of obtaining your belief, when I 
affirm it to you for a certain truth. But 
Port-Royal was not the only place that ſuf- 
fered in the ſtorm. At Kingſton alſo, great 
damage was done: abundance of houſes 
were blown quite down, and many more 
were ſo miſcrably broken and ſhattered, as 
to be little better than none: abundance of 
rich goods were ſpoiled by the rain, the 
warehouſes being either blown down or un- 
covered. But they had only one — to 
encounter, viz. the wind, and were not 
vented by the ſea from forſaking their l 
Eo lings, 
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lings, and betaking themſelves to the Sava- 
nahs, or open fields, where they were ob- 
liged to throw themſelves all along upon the 
ground, to prevent being blown away ; and 
yet even in Kingſlen, ſome perſons were kil- 
led; among whom was a very worthy 
gentlewoman, the wife of the Rev. Mr. May, 
miniſter of the town, and the biſhop of Lon- 
don's commiſſary: ſhe was killed by the fall 
of their houſe, as ſhe lay with her husband 
under a large table, who had alſo the miſ- 
fortune of having his own leg broke. All 
the veſſels that rode in the harbour of King- 
fon, which were between forty and fifty fail, 
were either driven on ſhore, or overſet and 
funk. Abundance of the men and goods 
were loſt, and one could not forbear being 
ſorprized to ſee large ſhips, with all their 
lading in them, thrown quite up upon the 
dry land. And nothing could afford a more 
diſmal proſpect than the harbour did the next 
day, which was covered over with nothing 
but wrecks and dead bodies. At Spaniſh- 
Town, no body indeed was killed, but a great 
many had very narrow eſcapes, ſome families 
having ſcarcely quitted their houſes before 
they fell down flat at once, without giving 
any warning. The king's houſe ſtands in- 
deed, but it is all uncovered, and the ſtables, 
coach-houſe, &c. are quite demoliſhed. The 
river, near to which the town is ſituated, 
ſwelled to ſuch a degree as was ncver before 
4 known ; 
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known ; and 1 was aſſured by the miniſter 
of the place, the reverend Mr. Scot, that 
it roſe full forty foot perpendicular above its 
ordinary mark, and did incredible damage 
to the eſtates that lay bordering upon it. 
From other parts of the country we had 
alſo very melancholy accounts of the great 
loſſes they had ſuſtained, and particularly at 
Old- Harbour, a village built at a little diſtance 
from the ſhore, the ſea made ſuch haſte to 
devour, as moſt unexpectedly to intercept 
many poor creatures before they had time to 


make their cſcape; and almoſt forty poor 


fouls periſhed together in one houle, and 
whilſt they only ſought ſecurity from the 
the wind, expoſed themſelves to be deſtroyed 
by the' ſea, from which they apprehended 
no danger. In Carendon allo, and Vere 
pariſhes, great miſchief was done; in the 
latter, the minifter, Mr. Mbite, had his leg 
broke by the fall of the houſe where he was, 
not to mention ſeveral perſons that were 
killed outright, But I ſhould quite tire out 
your patience, ſhould I undertake to give you 
a particular account of the damage that was 
done by the ſtorm in all parts of the iſland. 
It ſhall therefore ſuffice to ſay, that the da- 


mage which the trading part of the iſland 


has ſuſtained by the loſs of their ſhipping and 
s, is not to be valued; and on the other 
and, it is impoſſible to ſay how deeply the 
planting intereft has ſhared in this common 
calamity, 
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calamity, by the loſs of their dwelling houſes 
and ſugar-works, and many other ways; and 
in ſhort, had the fury of the ſtorm laſted 
much longer, the whole iſland muſt have 
been one general wreck, and nothing but 
final and univerſal ruin could have enſued, — 


On Wedneſday, Jan. 8th, 1735. About 
an hour before noon, the wind increaſed to 
a ſtorm, at W. and W. S. W. ſo violent as has 
not been known fince that memorable one 
Nov. 27, 1703; in compariſon of which it 
was of longer continuance, but ſome think 
not quite ſo violent. In London it threw 


down ſeveral houſes and ſtacks of chimnies, 


ſhattered windows, and almoſt covered every 
ſtreet with tiles; in the country, churches 
were ſtripped, many barns and ſome houſes 
blown down, and trees without number torn 
up by the roots, and laid acroſs the roads. 
But the greateſt damage was done to the ſhip- 
ping; wrecks were to be ſeen every where 
along the coaſts ; ſeveral ſhips of the, royal- 
navy, at Portſmouth and Plymouth, were 
drove aſhore, or loſt their maſts, and rigging; 
ſeveral boats were caſt away on the Thames, 
but larger veſſels eſcaped better there than 
in other harbours. Thirty-ſix large trees 
were laid flat in St. James's parx 360 in 
the pariſh of Stockton, Wiltſhire oo in 
the D. of Qucenſberry's paddock at Ameſ- 

—— 82 in St. Pier's walk in Monmouth- 
2 | " ſhire 
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ſhire=—2000/, damage done to the fine 
grotto, park and park walls of Mr. Scawen at 
Carſhalton, Surry. The rivers being high 
from the great rains before, and during the 
ſtorm, the waters were forced over their 
banks and overflowed the low lands; ſheep, 
and other cattle were loſt in ſome places, in 
others the people betook to their upper 
rooms to ſecure themſelves from the inun- 
dations that were on every ſide. But we 
have not room to enumerate more patticulars 
of the damage done before 6 o'clock ĩn the 
evening, about which time it abated; nor 
indeed is it neceſſary; for the effects of it 
were peroeived in much the ſame manner, 
at the fame time, in every corner of the king- 


were raiſed double in many places on this 
occaſion; BEA * ee 

ü | yt 1 510.4 301 © 13-7787 
Sunday, anuary 14th, 17 9, happened at Storm in 
Edinburgh“ a dreadful, —. ＋ ＋ wind, — 
which continued with great fury from one * 
to four in the morning, whereby the high- 
built houſes of that city received conſiderable 
damage; the leads which covered the ately 
buildings in the parliament cloſe were * 
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off the roofs, ſome upward of forty feet in 
dimenſion ; the Canon-Gate church ſuffered 
extremely, and its portico almoſt demo- 
liſhed; the buildings in'the caftle were very 
much damaged, their fine lead coverings 
carried off, and thrown upon the rocks, and 
the magazine ruined. At Glaſgow ſeveral 
ſhips drove aſhore, and are very much da- 
maged, and two were caſt away ; the north 


coaſt betwixt Roſeneth and Glaſgow, is full 


Huoting- 
donſhire, 


of gabarts and ſmall beats. drove up among 
the corn land. In the merſe few houſes: are 
left undeſtroyed, ſeveral churches are blown 


down, numbers ſmothered in the ruins, and 


an univerſal havock made amongſt the ſheep- 
and cattle; at Dumfries, the fine new church 
was unroofed, and the high ſteeple much 
damaged; at Dyſarta woman in labour, at- 
tended. by the midwife and neighbours were 
all killed by the falling in of the houſ. 
At Londonderry: the ſtorm was: obſerved 
to begin and end with the eclipſe of the 
moon, raging with the ſame: violence. and 
doing a vaſt deal of damage to the houſes; 
at Dublin it threw down three chimnies he- 
longing to the Lord Chief Juſtice Reynolds, 


 blew-down a corner of the deanery houſe 


belonging to Chrift-Church, the front of a 
houſe in Francis- ſtreet, and almoſt innumer- 
able chimaies. | | 


Tueſday, Sept. the th, 1741. About 
three quarters after eleven, began at St. Ives, 
Hunting- 
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Huntingdonſhire, a very violent hurricane of, 
wind from the W. that did not continue 
above half an hour, but blew down the ſpire, 
which broke through the church, and the 
damage is computed at 15004. Scarcely a 
windmill is left ſtanding within ſeven or 
eight miles of the place. The ſpires of 
Hemingford and Bluntiſham churches were 
blown down, and the damage done the 
reQor's houſe, and gardens of the latter place 
amounts to above 500. The fame ſtorm 
reached Lynn about one, and ſpread a gene- 
ral deſolation round that place; mills, trees, 
barns, ſtacks of hay, were ſome blown down, 
ſome ſtripped of the thatch ; two ſpices fell, 
one of them through the body of the church, 
ſeveral ſhips loſt their maſts and rigging, and 
the damage in the town is reckoned above 

20, 000 Il. Maidenhead, Slough, Kocheſter, 

Chatham, Stroud, and ſeveral parts of Surry 
and Kent like wiſe felt the fury of this hur- 
ricane, which there came from the 8. At 
night the ſhipping of Sunderland in York- 
ſhire ſuffered greatly by the ſtorm where the 
wind was at E. Ub 4 


Wedneſday, June yth, 1749. About two 8 nn 
hours after midnight, a- tempeſt at Rome Rome, 
threatened the return of all the elements into 174% 


their tirſt chaos. Beſide lightenings and 
thunder-claps, which continued without 
cealing from the different points of the hea» 
venus, beſide a. deluge of rain, —_— 

owed 
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flowed the whole city, filling the cellars, and 
even many houſes, and beſide a terrible hail, 


which broke the windows and the tiles 


which covered the houſes, a hurricane or 
tourbillon of fire and wind, beginning near 
the Colefio, where it made the firſt ravages, 

extended itſelf along the great ſtreet which 
leads to Santa Maria Majora, and after- 
ward broke on the gardens of the houſe of 


Negrovi, and on the other gardens,” vine- 


yards and buildings on each fide the Porto 
Pia, carrying off the roofs of houſes, throw- 
ing down entire walls, breaking the doors, 
the frames and glaſs of windows, rooting up 


the largeſt trees, and carrying them to a great 


Storm at 
Cadiz, 
1752, 


diſtance; in one word, leaving in every part 
of this city marks of its fury. 


At Cadiz, on the 15th of laber; * 


at nine in the evening, wind E. S. E. began 
the moſt furious hurricane that was ever re- 
membered in this bay, which drove all the 

ips from their anchors and foul of one 


andtber. All fired guns in ſignal of diſtreſs, 


but the night was ſo dark that none could 
help another; next morning nothing was 
to be ſeen but veſſels wreck'd, and others 

to: be ſwallowed up in the waves, the 


horror of which was increaſed by the diſmal 


cries of unſortunate men, who endeavoured' 
to ſwim to the walls of this city, againſt 
which they were violently daſhed,” and 


ſo e The night between the 16th 
and 
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and 17th was no leſs terrible, but on the 
18th the wind fell, and the ſhore diſcovered 
nothing but pieces of wreck and dead bo- 
dies, fifty veſſels, large and ſmall, with a 
prodigious number of {mall craft were loſt in 
the bay.—Above two hundred houſes were 
blown down at Ceuta ; a Dutch ſhip of war 
of twenty guns was caſt away on the Bar- 
bary coaſt, ten perſons drowned, and the 
captain and the reſt of the crew, in number 
134, made priſoners. 

Sept. 14th 1752 in the evening it began 
at Charles-Town to blow very hard, at N. E. 
the ſky looking wild and threatening : It 
continued blowing from the ſame point, with 
little variation *till about four o'clock in the 
morning of the 15th, at which time it be- 
came more violent, and rained, increaſing 
very faſt till about nine, when the flood 
came in like a boar, filling the harbour in a 
few minutes: before eleven o'clock, all the 
veſſels in the harbour were on ſhore, except 
the Hornet man of war, which rode it out 
by cutting away her main maſt; all the 
wharfs and bridges were ruined, and every 
houſe, ſtore, &c. upon them beaten down, 
and carried away, (with all the goods, &c. 
therein), as were alſo many houſes in the 


town; and abundance of, roofs, chimnies, 


Kc. Almoſt all the tiled and flated houſes 
were uncovered; and great quantities of mer- 
chandife, &c. i in the ſtores on the Bay- ſtreet 

P damaged, 
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damaged, by their doors being burſt open: 


the town was likewiſe overflowed, the tide 
or ſra having roſe upward of ten feet above 
the high-water mark at ſpring-tides, and 
nothing now was to be ſeen - ruins of 
houſes, canoes, wrecks of pettiauges and 
boats, maſts, yards, incredible quantities of 
all ſorts of timber, barrels, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
houſehold and other goods, floating and 
driving, with great violence, through the 
ſtreets and round about the town. The in- 
habitants finding themſelves in the midſt of 
a tempeſtuous ſea, the wind till continuing, 
the tide (according to its common courſe) 
being expected to flow till one o'clock, and 
many of the people being already up to their 
necks in water in their bouſes, began now to 
think of nothing but certain death : but 
ſhere we muſt record as ſignal an inſtance of 
the immediate interpoſition of the divine 
providence, as ever appeared] they were 
ſoon delivered from their apprehenſions; 
for, about ten minutes after eleven o'clock, 
the wind veered to tha B. S. E. S. and 8. W. 
very quick, and then, (though it continued 
its violence, and the ſea beat and daſhed 
every where with amazing impetuoſity) the 
waters ſell above five feet in the ſpace of ten 
minutes, without which unexpected and ſud- 
den fall, every houſe and inbabitant in this 
town, muſt, in all probability, have periſhed : 
And, before three o'clock, the hurricane was 


entirely 
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entirely over. Many were drowned, and 
others much hurt by the fall of the houſes. 
— At Sullivant's iſland, the peſt houſe was 
carried away, and of fifteen people that were 
in it nine are loft, the reſt faved themfelves 
by adhering ftrongly to ſome of the rafters 
of the houſe when it fell, upon which they 
were driven ſome miles beyond the iſland 
to Hebeaw. At fort Johnſon the bar- 
racks were beat down, moſt of the guns dif- 
mounted, and their carriages carried away,— 
At Craven's and Granville's baſtions, and the 
batteries about this town, the cannon were 
likewiſe diſmounted. —The Mermaid man 
of war, which had juſt gone up to Hebcaw 


to heave down, was drove afhore not far 


from the careening place : the ſhip Lucy, 
of and for London, John Bulman maſter, 


which lay wind-bound in Rebellion road, 


dragg'd her anchors, drove by the fort and 
this town, and ran aſhore upon a marſh 
about ſeven miles up Cooper river: A new 
veſſel was driven off the ſtocks, and wrecked 
at Mr. Wright's: The ſchooner Nancy, 
John Baddeley, three other ſchooners, and 
the floop Nancy, John Babb maſter, all of 
this port, aſhore in Col. Heron's paſture: 
Another new veſſel was wrecked near Mr. 
Seott's ; and one but lately begun, with the 
ſnow Induſtry, belonging to Mr. David 
| green near his houſe; 
Capt, ns I againſt the go- 
| 2 


vernor's 
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| vernor's houſe ; and his ſloop the Endeavour, 
bound for Jamaica, after beating down his 
Excellency's coach-houſe, ſtables, &c. was 
daſhed to pieces againſt Mr. Raper's houſe, 
whoſe balccny door her maſt entered: Two 
or three pettiauges were wreck'd againſt Mr, 
Caw's houſe; a ſmall ſchooner drove up 
againſt the old Cuſtom-houſe door; and ove 
of Mr. Edward's pilot-boats to Mr. Thomas 
Smith's : Several boats, &c., againſt Mr. 
Price's. The floop Katharine of New-York, 
Rich. Manley, maſter, bound for Halifax, 
and the ſloop Induſtiy, of and for Rhode 
Iſland, aſhore on the head of Mr. Beresford's 
wharf: The ſnow Charming Nancy, of and 
for Hull, on the head of Capt. Simmons's, 
near the Council-chamber; the brig. Peggy 
and Sally, of and for Briſtol, Wm. James 
maſter, againſt the curtain- line, between Mr. 
Tho. Elliott's and Mr. Motte's; the ſloop 
Hency, Henry Cregier maſter, of and for New 
York, againſt the Exchange or New-market, 
where Mr. Edward's other pilot-boat is 
wrecked ; the -ſnow Dove, John Tuppen, 
bound — Cape Fear, on the head of Mr. 
Evelcigh's wharf ; a ſmall ſchooner, againſt 
the curtain-Jline, near the Dove: the brig, 
Two Friends, of and for Falmouth, Robert 
ohns maſter, beat down ſome houſes, and 
ies on the weſt ſide of the Church-ftreet, 
along fide of Mr. John Mathews's: the ſhip 
Upton, of n lately arrived from 


1 | Rot- 
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Rotterdam, which lay up Aſbley river, was 
drove a great way into the marſh near Wap- 
poo : the ſloop Polly, George Gore, bound 
for Barbadoes; the ſchooner Elizabeth, 
Alexander M*Gillivray, of this port, for Ja- 
maica ; the ſloop Suſannah, Amos Minot, 
alſo of this port; the ſchooner Baulk, with 
eight or ten other ſmall ſchooners, owned 
here, and three or four pilot- boats, are drove, 
ſome into the woods, ſome into cornehields, 
and others far into the marſhes, on and 
about James iſland, Wappoo, &c. For 
about thirty miles round Charles- Town, 
there is hardly a plantation that has not loſt 
every houſe upon it.— All our roads are ſo 
filled with trees blown and broke down, that 
travelling is rendered extremely difficult; 
and hardly a fence was left ſtanding in the 
town or country. Our loſs in fine timber- 
trees is almoſt incredible; and we have 
ſuffered greatly alſo, in the loſs of catile, 
ſheep, hogs, and all kinds of proviſion, 
From Winyaw and Port-Royal, our ac- 
counts are much more favourable than were 
expected, no damage having been done to the 
ſhipping in thoſe harbours, and very little to 
the houſes, as the hurricane was hardly felt 
at either place. PS low 


On Sept. zo, we had another terrible hur- ati 
ricane, which began with wind and rain, Gazette, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, - but O 3: 


„ ceaſed 
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ceaſed ſoon after ſeven in the evening. For 
two or three days before, the violence of the 
wind {which blew from N. E. and E. and at 
laſt ſettled at S. E.) and the great quantity 
of rain that had fallen, kept tire tides from 
ebbing their due courſe and time, ſo that 
when this hurricane began to abate, though 
the water (ſhould have been low, it was 
higher than at common ſpring-tides ; and had 
the wind roſe as was expected, when the 
flood ſhould have come in, our fituation 
would have been moſt deplorable indeed | 
But the ſame providence that interpoled be- 
fore, was again Viſible here. 


ej The hurricane which happened on the 
Gazette, goth ult. has done greater damage at fea and 
Oa.g. to the fonthward, than that of the 15th: 
abundance of trees and ſeveral houſes hav- 
ing been blown down that did not ſuffer 
before. At Port-Royal, 'the water roſe four 
feet and an half higher than uſual, and a 
floop was drove aſhore that entirely beat 
down Mr. Purry's wharf: a floop from 
Rhode-iſland, —— Waldron mafter, bound 
for this port, put into Ediſto, loſt all her 
anchors, bow ſprit, ſails, boat, &c. the captain 
waſhed out at one of the port-holes, and 
thrown in again: the ſchooners Betty, John 
Mills maſter, from Maryland, with German 
piſlengers, and Minerva, Waac Colcock, 
from Philadelphia, 'were obliged to put into 
ä ELSE 
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Ediſto: the ſhow Briſtol Merchant, Capt. 
Parſons, from Briſtol for this port, with a 
very valuable cargo on board, that failed to 
come round from Port Royal after the firſt 
hurricane, Joſt her bowſprit, top-malſts, ſails, 
&c. in this; and is fince beat to pieces upon 
Ediſto bar, the veſſel and cargo entirely loſt : 
a large floop, whoſe quarter was painted 
green and white, drove aſhore and beat to 
pieces upon Kaywah iſland, none of the 
people, but many limes, found : Capt. Te- 
dar's ſnow, drove into a marſh at St. Helena ; 
near which inlet another ſnow, from ſea, is 
ſaid to beat to pieces: a large ſhip beat to 
pieces, upon the Hunting iſlands; and 
another ſloop ſaid to be aſhore upon the 
ſouthern coaſt ——'Tis reported, that a ſhip 
and (loop are alſo aſhore upon the Racoon 
keys.—The ſhip Africa, of Barbadoes, and 
ſnow Vine, of Liverpool, drove aſhore on 
the zoth ult. are ſince beat to pieces; but 
their cargoes hate been faved: Tucker's 
ſchooner has been got off. All the books, ſur- 
veysand papers, &c. in the ſurveyor-general's 
office, were five feet under water, in the firſt 
hurricane, many of them waſhed away, and 
the reſt are in a periſhing condition, though 
the atmoſt care has been taken of them. 
On this calamity rice roſe from 60 per 
cent. to 70, but ſince the hurricane, the wea- 
ther having been warm, we now hope to 

N W make 
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make 60,000 barrels of rice; though juſt 
after it we expected no more than 30,000. 


By a ſtorm that happened on the 1ſt of 
ORaber, much damage has likewiſe been 
ſuffered in North Carolina and Cape Breton, 
at the latter of which places no leſs than 57 
veſſels were driven on ſhore, none of which 
can ever be got off. On the gth of October, 
much loſs was ſu*ained alſo, by a ſtorm on 
the coalt of N cw England amongſt the r 


ping. 


October 7, 1786. About _ one in the 
morning a dreadful hurricane happened, the 
effects of which were very extraordinary and 
extenſive over G. Britain. Fifteen paſſengers, 
and twelve horſes were loſt in the Old Paſ- 
ſage croſs the Severn from Wales. At Bath, 
a tree that ſtood in Dr. Harrington 8 garden 
was broken ſhort off in the middle. At 
Penrith, in Cumberland, it blew down the 
N. W. battlement of the church, and the 
battlements of Mrs. Gaitſgarth's tower, 
which fell upon the roof of the lower houſe, 
and broke through it into a room where two 
young ladies, Mit Molly, Bolton, and Miſs 


Dawſon of Blencoe were in bed, Miſs Bol- 


ton was unfortunately killed, and Miſs Daw- 
ſon buried in the ruins, but afterward taken 
out unhurt. Almoſt every houſe in the 
(own was damaged, and almoſt all the trees 

in 
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io... the neighbouring country ſhivered to 
pieces, or blown up by the roots. The corn 
was all laid flat, and damaged to the amount 
of a thouſand pounds. A gentleman near 
this place obſerved, that the barometer fell 
two degrees and a half in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour. At Sunderland above 
forty keels are miſſing, and ſeveral ſhips da- 
maged, and driven to ſea; the bodies of 
twelve men were taken up the next morning, 
and there is therefore much reaſon to fear 
that ſome of the veſſels that were driven to 
ſea are loſt. At Newcal:ile many houſes 
were blown down, others unroofed, - and 
ſcarcely a chimney left ſtanding ; above forty 
keels, and ſeveral veſſels from London, were 
either ſunk or driven to ſea, and many men 
on board periſhed. . A Danith.. veſſel loaded 
with icon was ſunk : The Bleſſing, of Whit- 
by, was overſet, and four boys drowned. - At 
Aldſtone Moor the people imagined the 
earth ſhook, and therefore ran out for ſafety, 
but were driven by the wind againſt banks 
and hedges, where they ſuffered much by 
the breaking of trees, and the falling of ſtones, 
Gibſide wood, a place much vilited by per- 
ſons of taſte, has ſuffered great damage; 
great numbers of the ſtately tices ate either 
torn up, or ſhivered to pieces, large branches 
of others were twiſted off, and icattered on 
the neighbouring hills, walks, lawns, and 
boat ; great part of the ſouth front and our 
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of the elegant banquetting-houſe is rained, 
a column near 140 feet high, ſur- 
rounded with fcaffolding almoſt to the top, 
faffered no damage, nor was one rafter re- 
moved. At Greenock and Port Glaſgow, 
the Chipping both in the road and harbour 
broke from their moorings, and ran foul of 
one another, by which they loſt their heads, 
boltſprits and maſts. At Greenock, 500 
trees are blown up by the roots, and two wo- 
men, who went out to look after their friends 
on ſhip board,- were blown into the water 
and periſhed. At Dumfries, both the 
charches and many houſes have ſuffered, 
and ſome thouſand pounds worth of timber 
has been deſtroyed. In the midſt of the 
ſtorm a veſfe} drove away with only the 
maſter and one boy on board, but happily 
put on ſhore at the Engliſh fide without 
damage, but ſeveral other veſſels were loſt 
with all their hands. — At Senwick, near 
Kirkudbright, the ftorm was felt with great 
violence, and beſide the common effects it 
divided two very large hay-ſtacks in the 
middle, and carried the upper part to a very 
conſiderable diſtance ; ſeveral corn ftacks 
were intirely carried away, and all the 
thatched houſes uncovered, At Belfaft, in 
Ireland, ſeveral veſſels were driven on the 
Giant's eauſway, feveral houſes blown down, 
and many perſons - killed. ——The ftorm 
was alſo very violent all along the coaſt of 
W Tons * 7 Hol. 
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Hoaad. In the d iſtrict of Warmond and 
Leidendorp, a whirlwind took up ſeveral 
Racks of hay, the remains of which were 
no where to be found ; ten cows that were 
grazing in the ſame meadow were blown 
into the water, and ſeveral carts and 

that were going along the road were blown 
down, and rolled over and over with theit 
drivers and horſes into the water, which was 
taken up in great ſheets, and ſcattered over the 
land to a conſiderable diſtance. Above ſixty 
ſhips on the coaſt were ſtranded and loft. 
On che day after this Hurricane, it was ob- 
ſerved that the tide at Long Drax did not 
flow above five or fix inches, though it 
flowed above fix or ſeven feet perpendiculat 
the night before. There have been former 
inſtances of the tide being ſtopped by the 
wind, but none equal to this. 


On March 6, 1757, aroſe the greateſt j;,... 
ſtorm of wind on the weſtern coaſt of this pool, 
iſland that has been known, ——Art Liver. 757 


pool it began about nine, preceded a 
dreadful roaring of the ſea; at ten it blew 
a hurricane, and about <t:ven veered to the 
W. N. W. and was attended with fach 
heavy ſqualls of wind, that the oldeſt perſon 
here don't remember the Re. The loop 
Duke, Thomas Deaz, for Drogheda; a'river 
Loop, Tarken, for Preſton ; and brigantine 


Queſter, Potter, for Africa, ſunk.  Brigan- 
Une Drogheda Merchant, James Heys, for 


— 
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Drogheda, and the brigantine Mancheſter, 
Randle, M Donald, for Londonderry, over- 
ſet, funk, and were ſtranded all of them op: 
polite-the town. 

The ſaow Monmouth, ane ſhip 
Jobaſon, Gawith, and ſnow Swale, Pollard, 
far Virginia; hip Trafford, Clarke, fon 
Philadelphia; ſnow Hopewell, Langford, 
for Barbadoes ; ſnow Mears, Barrel, for Af- 
rica; and a loop, Williams, from Holyhead, 
all riding at anchor at the Black Rock, — 
their cables, and were put aſhore in Bootle 
Bay. The Marlborough, Ward, for Vir- 

inia; Rainbow, Harriſon, for Africa; and 
8 Andrew, 1 for New Vork, were 
the only veſſels that rode it out there. The 
ſhip Great Britain, Hicks, from Riga, and 
the brig John, Clifton, for Yarmouth, were 
put on ſhore near Knott's Hole. The Liver- 
Exchange, Urmſon; the Smithſon, 
Saliſbury, from London and Barneveſt, Ho- 


ward, for London, were forced alhore near 


Highlake ; a Dutch veſſel, name unknown, 
Ad all her crew periſhed. A pilot-boat, 
William Cerlett, late owner and maſter, met 
with the ſame fate. Duke of Argyle, Har- 
dy, for Virginia; Carolina, Erſkine, for 
Barkadoes, with many others, parted their 
cables. Ship Alice, Brigs, from London, 
cut away her maſts, and the Ince boat, with 
e others, were wow and branded 

Ib 
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The damage in the town of Liverpool was 

very conſiderable, numbers of chimnies, ſome 
houſes, and many walls, were levelled with the 
earth; roofs unſtripped, and ſhowers of broken 
ſlates, bricks, &c, rendered the ſtreets im- 
paſſible. About forty-two feet of the lofty 
ſpire of St. Thomas's church, (which was 
eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful in 
Europe) fell upon the body of the church, 
broke through the roof, and has tore n 
the weſt galleries. 

In the diff. rent parts of the * coun- 
try, barns, houſes, and other buildings were 
ſtripped, and many levelled with the ground. 
Conſiderable damage is done at Know 
hall, the ſeat of the Earl of Derby. Croſ- 
bie, Sephton, Wooltall, Spellow, and ſeveral 
other mills are blown down, ricks of hay 
entirely deſtroyed and carried away. Hap- 
pily for the ſca coaſt, the tides were at the 
the loweſt, or in all probability there would 
have been conſiderable more damage done; 
for though it was ebb tide in eourſe, yet the 
flood returned, or rather did not go out of 
the river. The gale abated and backed to 
N. N. W. and N. "about ee 


after noon. 


At Cheſter above an 10⁰ aces wa Cheſter. 


blown down, moſt of the hooſes ſtripped of 
their lating ; the chimnies/at the minſter, 


and all the windows on one ſide are blown 
to pieces; and all along the adjacent 3 
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the houſes and barns were ſtripped, and 
hundreds of large trees torn up by the roots. 

At a little town called Acton, within a mile 
of Nantwich, the top of the "church ſteeple 

beat in the roof of the church, and damaged 
it to the amount of 2000/. At Nantwich 
the church is much ſhattered, and the houſes 
moſtly 

At Worceſter the wind blew down a ſtack 
of chimnies at the Town-hall, which bear 
through the roof, and thence through the 
ceiling over the Nifi-prius bar, while the court 
of aſſiae was fitting. Mr. Juſtice Wilmot 
was on that bench, but his Lordſhip happily 
received no hurt, and there happened to be 
only five of the counſellors preſent, four of 
whom were hort, but not dangerouſly, viz. 

Mr. Moreton, Mr. Aſton, Mr. Nares, and 
Mr. Aſhurſt; Mr. Aſton further 
to himſelf by ioſtantly flipping un- 
| der the council table; but Mr. Moreton 
| was preſently jammed in by the rubbiſh, 

and remained —— The fix fol- 
lowing perſons loſt their lives on this occa- 
non, A1. Lawes, the cryer of the court; 
Mr. Chambers, an attorney of Kidderminſter; 
Mr. Freme, an ironmonger; Mr. Hurtle, 
of Hartlebury ; and Mr. Shaw of Omber- 


CI a — i ae er — ——?ͤ — a 


ſley ; all of whom were taken out dead from 


amongſt the rubbiſh, and moſt diſmal ſpec- 
tacles they were, as was likewiſe Mr. Vain- 


— 
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ſome time after he was carried out of the 
hall. Divers other people were greatly hurt. 
It is not to be conceived what confuſion the 
court was preſently in, or what miſchief en 
ſued from the people's hurrying out of the 
ball, and in going down the hall ſteps, 
whereby ſeveral were thrown. down, and 
trampled upon a conſiderable times nor 
is it eaſily to be deſcribed the anxiety of 
ſuch people wha happened to be at home, 
while ſome of the family were out and ſup- 
poſed to be gone to the hall, Mr. Baron 
Adams, who ſat at the crown-bar, at the 
other end of the hall, had adjourned the 
court, and was gone to his lodgings but a few 
minutes before this melancholy accident hap- 
pened, which put an entire ſtop to the buſi- 
neſs of the aſſizes. 


April iſt, 1757, a moſt violent hurticane | 
<n- France, — — threw down chimaies _ 
at Paris, tore up trees by the roots in the ad- 
jacent country ; and at Havre de Grace the 
play-houſe was blown down while the opera 
of Sampſon was performing, and above 100 
perſons periſhed in the ruins, &c. The 
candles ſetting fire to the timber, the whole 
was reduced ta aſhes. * yd 


Laſt Monday about noon, a violent, har Boſton in + 
ricane, or whirl-wind, paſſed through part of Nev Rg. 
Chelſea (or Rumney-marſh) tn Ne EIS — 
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which aroſe and came off the water from the 
8. W. bending its courſe about N. E. ſuppoſed 
to extend its width hut about four or five rod, 
and ſeemed to carry all before it, tearing up 
by the roots a great number of ſtately oaks, 
and elms above ſixty feet in height, as alſo a 
great many apple trees in ſeveral orchards ; 
particularly in one orchard only, ſixty-three 
fine trees were torn up, leaving the ground 
about the roots open twenty or thirty feet 
over. With great fury it came againſt ſome 
of their-ſtone fences, and threw them down, 
in ſome places hardly leaving one ſtone up- 
on another : A cart ſtanding in the midſt of 
a barn loaded with hay, was forced a confi- 
derable way out; and ſome of the poſts or 
rafters of the barn broke off. In one place, 
the guſt ſeemed to riſe, ſo that the limbs and 
branches of lofty trees, were broke off as if 
cut with an axe. It paſſed by one corner of 


a dwelling houſe, and ſhook it fo violent- 
ly, that the people expecting it would be 


turned over, ran cut to fave their lives. So 
violent a hurricane was ſcarcely ever known 


in theſe parts. 


February 15, 1760. It blew a hurricane, 
by which much damage was done both at 
land and in the river. A ſtack of chimnies 
falling in Newcaſtle court, near Groſvenor 
ſquare, demoJiſhed the bed and furniture of 


two rooms. The lead was blown off the 
| | " houſe 


houſe af Earl Cowper, in Great 
ſtreet, into the ſtreet. A houſe in Hanover- 
ſtreet, had the gable end blown off. One of 
the pinnacles of a building adjoining to the 
Houſe of Commons was blown down, and 
broke through the roof of the room over the 
Speaker's chamber. The Mall in St. James's 
Park was covered with branches of trees. 
Upwards of twenty ſeven feet of lead on the 
admiralty roof was rolled up by the force of 
the wind like a ſcroll ; and a great number 
of chimnies, fences, &c. were blown down 
in Weſtminſter. 

Many ſhips in the river were driven from 
their anchors, ſome loſt their rudders, and 
received conſiderable damage by running foul 
of one another. The Mary, Whitfon, was 
driven aſhore below Limehouſe, but by tak - 
ing out her guns, &c. they got her off with - 
little damage. 

The papers from the country n 
with the terrible effects of this ſtorm. in 
many places it was attended with thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain; and it untiled 
houſes, blew trees up by the roots, and ſwept 
away ricks of corn, hay, and cottages. 

ſea it did incredible damage to the 
ſhipping; in almoſt every harbour ſome 
rſons periſhed in boats and in ſhips; but 


the loſs moſt to be regretted is that of the — 
unfortunate Ramillies, Capt. 2 _ =—_ 
* K 4 head 
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head (which they. had miſtaken for the 
-Ram-head, and imagined they were going 
into Plymouth Sound) and cloſe upon the 
rocks, they let go their anchors, and cut 
.away all their maſts, and rode is till five 
in the evening, when the. gale increaſed fo 
much tis impoſhble to deſcribe; they 
parted, and only one mid{hipman and twen- 
ty-five men out of the whole, jumped off the 
ſtern on the rocks, 5 were ſaved. 


* on the 4th of May 1761, 2 molt violent 
Fa g. whirlwind of that kind commonly known by 
| Cavolina. the name of Typhones, paſſed down Aſhly 
river, in S. Carolina; and fell upon the ſhip- 
© ping in Rebellion road, with incredible vio- 
lence. This terrible phænomenon ploughed 
- Aſhley river tothe bottom, and laid the channel 
bare. It made a noiſe like conſtant thunder ; 
its diameter was judged to be about 3oo fa- 
thoms, and its height 35 degrees. Upon its 
meeting another guſt the tumultuous agita- 
tion of the air was increaſed, and the froth 


and vapour ſeemed to be thrown up to the 


height of forty degrees, while the clouds that 
were driving in all directions to this place, 
ſee med to be precipitated, and hir ſed round 
at the ſame time with incredible velocity. 
There were forty-five ſail of ſhips in the 
road, five of which were ſunk, and his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Dolphin, with eleven others, 


loſt Ae maſts, * The damage to the 
ip- 
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ſhipping was reckoned at 20, ooo J. ſterling. 
The ſtrong guſt by which it was met checked 
its progreſs, otherwiſe Charles Town muſt 
have been driven before it like chaff. This 
tremendous column was firſt ſeen about 
noon, upward of fifty miles W. by S. from 
Charles Town; and deſtroyed in its courſe 
houſes, plantations, men, and cattle. In ſe- 
veral parts, every tree and ſhrub was torn up; 
great quantities of branches and limbs of trees 
were ſeen furiouſly driven about, and agi- 
tated in the body of the column as it paſſed 
along. By four o'clock the ſky was clear and 
ſerene, ſo that it was ſcarcely to be believed 
that ſuch a dreadful ſcene had been ſo recent- 
ly exhibited. 2A AS 


Auguſt 19, 1763. About twelve at noon 8 nm, in 
the ſky was overcaſt in ſuch a manner, that Evglane, 
the » darkneſs. in and about London was &. 463. 
greater than at the late great eclipſe in 1748, 
inſomuch, that many apprehended an earth- 


quake, the appearance being much the fame 


as preceded the laſt great earthquake at 
Liſbon. About Chatham, this darkneſs was 
accompanied with one continued rolling of 
thunder tor the ſpace of forty: minutes, and 
the lightning was almoſt inceflant, but at a 
great diſtance, for the ſame ſpace of time, 
At Twickenham large trees were torn up by 


the roots, ſtacks of chimnies were blown 


down, and other damage done by the hurri- 


Q 2 8 cane 


France. 


Luxemburg, in the ſame kingdom, the corn 
2 and 


* 
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cane that accompanied the darkneſs. About 
Reading ſeveral trees were torn up by the 
roots, two ſheep were killed, and ſeveral 
people were beat down and terribly fright- 
ened. At Brighthelmſtone the ſtorm was 
very awful, and the oldeſt fiſhermen ſay, 
nothing had been like it in their memories. 
About Maidſtone in Kent, the hops ſuffered 
conſiderably by the ſtorm. The ſame at 
Farnham and about Canterbury. But the 
moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance that attended 
this phenomenon, was the ſudden flux and 
re- flux of the tide in Plymouth pool, exactly 
correſponding with the like agitation in the 
ſame place at the time of the great earth- 
quake at Liſbon. At Sheerneſs, ſome dread- 
tul convulſion of nature was apprehended. 
The windows expoſed to the fury of the 
ſtorm, were cruſhed to pieces; fowls were 
killed by the hail, and much damage done. 


During the ſame month many melan- 
choly accounts were received from di- 


vers places abroad, of the devaſtations made 


by ſtorms, inundations, earthquakes, and other 
terrible phenomena. On the 13th of July, 


there fell, at Martize in France, a violent 


ſtorm of hail, which for three leagues round 


. deſtroyed the corn, fruits, vines, flax, and 


every other vegetable. Several of theſe hail 
ſtones weighed three pounds. At P 
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and trees for eight leagues round, were en- 
tirely ruined by the ſame ſtorm ; and at St. 
Florentin, thirteen pariſhes felt the like dread- 
ful effects. On the 12tb, 15th, and 16th; 
ſixty communities in the dection of Bar- 
ſur-Ante met the ſame fate; and by the 
ſtorm on the 14th, the fruits of the earth in 
twenty- eight pariſhes in Berry, were almoſt 
deſtroyed. At Rebau in Voigtland, on the 
16th, ninety- four houſes were reduced to 
aſhes by the lightning that accompanied a 
ſtorm that happened in that neighbourhood. 
The hopes of the harveſt in Denmark were 
deſtroyed by ſtorms of hail and wind. On 
the 28th of July a moſt violent ſtorm aroſe 
in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, in which 
the torrents overwhelmed houſes, and the 
lightning killed men. On the 16th of June, 


a a moſt violent eruption of Mount Gabal, in 
the iſland of Meſſina, terrified the inhabitants Megina. 
for many miles round. The torrent of in- 


flammatory matter thrown out on the 24th, 
had advanced two miles, and was ſuppoſed 


to be thirty feet broad and ſixteen deep. On 


the 1ſt of July the lava had extended twelve 


miles. The roazing which 8 from 
the volcano, was heard diſtin 

of twenty miles; and, added to the frequent 
| ſhocks (ſpread conſternation throughout the 


y at the diſtance 


neighbourhood. A prodigious quantity of 


fine black ſand was diſcharged from the 
mountain, and darkened the air to the di- 


1 Linh ſtance 
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ſtance of fifteen miles , but the eruption did 
no other damage than burning ſome trees 
in the wood of Paterno, and deſtroying 
the graſs over which it proceeded. At Duna, 
in Ruſſian Lithuania, ſeven hundred houſes 
were deſtroyed by fire; and at Kohelin, 
in Poland, the whole city was reduced to 
aſhes. At, Eimbec in Hanover, fix hovſes 
were ſet on fire by lightning; and at other 


laces in the ſame cleQtorate, the Norms had 


done couſiderable damage. On the 19th of 
July a very thick fog at Preſbourg in Hun- 
gary, was ſucce- ded by a violent ſhower, in 
which there fell many thouſands of flying 
inſets. In the neighbourhood of Nantes 
in, France, the heavy and continual rains 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed the harveſt” of 
every kind. On the 21ſt and 22d of June, 
the waters. roſe in two hours to the heighr 
of ewenty-five feet; at the ſame time the tide 
ſuddenly {unk about a foot, and as ſuddenly 
roſe a foot and an half. At Petersbourg, the 
weather had been hotter than is uſual in 
Spain or Italy, and the inhabitants were appre- 
| benfive of a great mortality. In Sweden, 
the mortality among the | horned cattle 
made great havock, the very horſes ſuffered 
by it; and, what added to the diftreſs of the 
- jobabitants, there raged a great famine in the 
country. Poland had ſupplied them with 
corn hitherto, but that reſource began like- 
. Wiſe to fail. On the 2d inſtant at Ander- 
licht, 
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licht, about a league from Bruſſels, a conflict 
of ſeveral winds, borne upon a thick fog, 
laſted four or five minutes, and was attended 


with a frightful hiſſing noi'e, which could be 
compared to nothing but the yellings of an 


3 - 


infinite number of wild beaſts. The cloud 


opening diſcovered a kind” of very b/ight_ 


lightning, and in an inftant the roofs of one 
ſide of the houſes were carried off and diſ- 


perſed at a diſtance ; above a thouſand large 


trees, were ſome broke off at the root, others 
towards the top, and others tore up by the 


roots, and many both of the branches and of 


the tops, carried to the diſtance of 60, 105, 


of 120 paces; whole coppices were Jaid on 
one ſide, as corn is by ordinary winds. The 


glaſs of the windows which were moſt expoſed, K 


were broken. A tent in a gentleman's gar- 


den was carried to the diſtance of four thou- 
ſand paces; and a branch tote from a large 


tree ſtruck a girl in the forehead, as ſhe was 
coming into town at the diltance of | forty © 


paces from the trunk of the tree, and killed 


ber on the pot. Some days before, there 
was a heavy rain which overflowed, in the 
ſame direction, the very Tpice of ground 


which the whirlwind ſince ravaged. Ma- 


ny more inſtances of the fame kind might 
* bee zen 1 a 


October 2, ei. A lebt ſtorm a 
6— damage to the ſhipping in dif- 
Q 4 ferent 
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ferent parts of the coaſts of this kingdom, as 
well as in the river Thames, where two out- 
ward-bound Indiamen were driven from 
their moorings, and the lighters, with their. 
s on bourd, ſuck. This ſtorm was no 
leſs violent in Ireland and Scotland than here, 
the fatal effects of which were more and more 
heard of every day.— The packet boats for 
Ireland were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs 
in this ſtorm, and having, as it is ſaid, nei- 
ther fire nor candle on board, the paſſengers, 
in number 100, and more, were almoſt ſuf- 
facated in the hold, where they were forced 
to remain in as bad a ſituation as the black 
hole, till the packet very fortunately got to 
Haverford-Wel't, where the hatches were 
opened and the poor creatures releaſed, juſt 
as many of them were ready to expire. 
Letters from Iceland. alſo gave dreadful 
accounts of the damages done by this ſtorm. 
At Thomas-Town the bridge was carried 
away, together with the poſt- office and ſe- 
veral houſes, and ſome perſons drowned, 
obn's and Green's bridges in Kilkenny ; alſo 
llen, Eniſtague, Bennet's Ballylynch, and 
and Two-mile bridges were all thrown down; 
and a ſmall rivulet, which runs through 
Gowran, roſe twenty feet. The falling of 
John's bridge was attended with the moſt. 
affecting circumſtances, being crouded with 
people going to the afliſtance of a family 
whoſe houſe was ſurrounded. with m_ 
de $56 s FTfo vi i IF 5+ WER" 67 & BY 3 an 
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3nd was ſhortly after cartied away: the num- 
ber of perſons loſt on this melancholy oeca- 
ſion was upward of ſeventy. Seventeen 
bridges in the county of Wicklow were 
carried away: and the commons of Lyons 
laid four feet under water. 


December 2, 1763. A moſt violent 
ſtorm of wind and rain did incredible damage 
in and about London, and in many other 
parts of the kingdom, the like hardly — 
in the memory of man. At London ſeveral 
houſes. were blown down, ſome. people kil- 
led, many wounded, and buſineſs interrupted; 
chimnies in many parts of the town. fell 
upon the roofs ; the roofs were ſtript, and 
the ſtreets, during the violence of the ſtorm, 
rendered impaſſable; part of the walls of 
Hyde-park and Sadler s s-wells gave way; 
trees were blown up by the roots; and the 
river Thames roſe "© high, that in many 
places it overflowed its banks; filled cellars bs 
overflowed land, and did immenſe damage 
the ſhipping below bridge, —At Oxtord, 
the battlement on the north (ide of the quad- 
rangle was thrown down, and many houſes 
ſtript. At Trompington near Cambridge, 
the houſe of Elias Bland was blown, down, 
his wife and child killed, and himſelf much 
wounded; but the inland towns ſuffered littlo 
to what was felt at the ſea-ports. At Chat- 
ham ſeveral boats were ſunk, tans 
bores +4 a * 5 — 53 8 
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walls were beat down, overflowed, and great- 
ly damaged. At Wells near Lynn; the quay. 
and {ſtreets adjacent were covered with cables, 
and boats belonging to'ſhips, ſome in halves, 
and others fo broken as not to be knawn by 
the owners; wrecks, rafts, planks, blocks, 
ropes, ſtones, and mud jo clogged up the 
ſtreets that they were utterly impaſſable to 
the quays. More than 100 ſheep periſhed 
in- the neighbourhood, and 1 500 — 
that town and Lynn. — At Lynn the town 
was almoſt drowned, and people's beds 
floated under them; near 3000 cattle were 
joſt in the neighbourhood ; all Marſhland 
was overflowed, and freſh water was ſcarcely 
to be bought for money. Near Spalding in 
Lincoluſfire, the paſtures were overflowed, 
and more than 3000 ſheep drowned. At 
Varm the floods roſe ſix feet high in the 
ſtrects, and filled ſeveral houſes to the ſame 
height. © At half paſt eight at night it was 
in moſt houſes four feet 2 in ſew leſs, 
and in many near two yards. Some people 
did not perceive the danger till their beds 
floated under them. The walls about the 
town were thrown down, but no houſes fell. 
At Wisbech the river overflowed its banks, 
and laid the country under water for many 
miles, by which more than 10,000 ſhe 
were drowned. At York the battlement at 
the caſt end of the minſter was blown down, 
houſes were unroofed, and the river Ouſe roſe 
STEPS 0 to 
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to an alarming height. At Whitby the tide 
roſe fo high, the wind raged ſo furiouſly, and 
the land floods ruſhed down ſo rapidly, that 
almoſt all the houſes near the river: were ei- 
ther drifen away or damaged; ſome of the 
ſhips in the harbour were daſhed to pieces, 
and even thoſe in the dry dock were forced 
off the blocks, and ſuffered conſiderably; in 
ſhort, when the ſtorm abated, and the waters 
were aſſuaged, nothing was to be ſeen but de- 
ſolation and ruins. What is remarkable, the 
S. W. ſide of the Weſt iſle of the Old Ab- 
bey, though ſupported by more than twenty 
Gothic arches, gave way, and tumbled to 
the foundation, +nd not a ſtone of it remain- 
ed ftanding. At Searborough houſes were 
ſtript, chimnies thrown down, and ſhips 
broke looſe from their moorings in the har- 
bour; ſome daſhed againſt the rocks, and 
many lives were loſt on the adjacent ſhores; 
ſuch was the fury of the' winds and waves 
that fragments of rocks were thrown up 
againſt the caſtle, and it is amazing, ſaid a 
letter writer from thence, that any thing 
was left ſtanding. At Newcaſtle” the ſwell 
of the river was three feet higher than ever 
had been known; the . cellars, "ſhops; and 
warehouſes contiguous to it were ſo filled, 
that the damage done by the flaod: only js 
computed at about 4000]. In ſome places 
the water was three feet deep in the ſtteets, 


' pac the conſternation the people were in is 
| incre- 
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incredible. In ſhort, the whole town was 
fo alarmed, that the people ſat up all night, 
many of them expecting every minute to be 
their laſt; and the cries that were poured 
torth in the dead of the night, through ſpeak- 
ing trumpets, from perſons going down to 
the great deep, without any poſſibility of 
— from the land, was incxpreflibly affect- 
ing. At Margate the lea made a tree paſ- 
ſage over the new pier-head, beat down the 
light that guided veſſels into port, threw 
don the gun-battery, and forced the can- 
non into the ſea ; ſome ſhops and ware- 
houſes on the ſhore were waſhed away, and 
a great number of ſmall craft were daſhed 
to pieces. The number of wrecks all along 
the eaſt coaſt was incredible; but the violence 
of the ſtorm ſeemed to bows been centered 
there. At Deal it is only ſaid, that the ſea 
ran mountains high, and had dove conſider- 
able damage to the outworks there. Near 
Falmouth the Hanover packet from Lisbon 
was loſt, and near ſixty perſons periſhed. 

There were treaſure and effects on board to 
a large amount, a great part of which, it was 
hoped, would be recovered by the divers when 
the weather ſettled, as the wreck was ſeen at 
low water. The Tinners behaved with 
- great decorum on this melancholy ocnaſien. 


Janaury 13th, 1764, A nates ſtorm 
of wind. did irreparable damage on the ſea- 


coaſt; 
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a and the riſe of the waters in moſt of 
the conſiderable rivers, was no leſs ruinous 
to the inland parts. Such a number of ſhips 
have been driven aſhore and wrecked, as 
never were known before in one ſeaſon; the 
inſurers muſt be ſufferers to the amount of 
vaſt ſurns, and many merchants and owners 
of ſhips in various nations are probably un- 
done by the hand of providence. 
In England, part of the banks of the ri- 

ver between — and Rawcliff, in Vork - 
ſhire, were broken down, and the adjacent 
country overflowed. The river Ouſe broke 
its banks, and overflowed the country from 
Selby to Barllbeg, to an almoſt incredible 
height. Yarm undetwent a ſecond in- 
-undation, and the current demoliſhed e- 
very garden wall that ſtood in its way. 
The country adjoining to the river Hull was 
under water for many-miles, and a more 
melancholly proſpect cannot be deſcribed. 
In the neighbourbood of Spalding a hate 
was taken upon a theep's back, on the firſt 
rife of the inundation in that neighbourhood. 
The river Stockferry {over topt its banks, 
that it became a perſect caſcade, roaring 
night and day. In Ely ſeveral thouſand 
acres were overflowed, and in Norfolk the 
Narr bas done the fame. The notth ſtode 
bridge at Oundle' was broke in three places; 
and the great bridge at Ternp#ford blown 
up. The famous rum at Godſtow was ; only 

owa. 


1766. 
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down. Thorney bank was broken down, and 
more than 20,000 acres of land laid under 
water between Wisbech and Peterborough. 


The noted ſtone mill, formerly a priſon, at 


Yaxley, was blown down. By the waters be- 


ing ſo long out, the church at Newbury 


ſunk two feet deep. The: Thames over- 


flowed its banks, ſo that the weſt country 


barges could bring no meal or malt to London. 

The inundations have been ſo general in 
England; that room is wanting to enumerate 
the damages done by them, nor have they 
been leſs general or leſs fatal abroad. At 
Hambourg the Elbe roſe eleven feet above 
high water-mark. Great part of Guelder- 
land, Overyſſel, Cleves, the diſtrict of 
Beruwe, and almoſt all South Holland, were 
overflowed. Fourteen' mills on the K hine 
have all been carried away by the floods. 

The villages of Moes and Zell laid under 


water, and the cattle and corn and fruits 


of the earth loſt. The damage done at 
Frankfort, by the waters, was computed at 
49,0001. 72 villages in the neighbourhood 


of Munſter were overflowed, and it is ſaid 


12,000 ſouls periſhed. 


At Monſerat, an Engliſh LH, in the | 


Welt Indies, the water poured down from 
the mountains in ſuch torrents, about the 


time of the earthquake at Martinico, in 
Auguſt 1766, that part of the tawn was car- 


ried 


# 
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ried away, hy of the inhabitants loſt their 
all, ſome negroes periſhed, and many veſſels 
were heaved — and ſtranded. 

| * St. Chriſtopher's many van were 
0 

At St. Vincent's ſome ſmall craft. 

At Antigua many plantations ſuffered, and 
ſome ſhips were loſt. 

At Barbadoes little or no damage was 
done. 0 — 

At Dominica a few be were loſt, but 
no material damage was done in the iſland. 
In ſhort, almoſt all the Weſt India iſlands 
were, more or leis, affected either by the 
hurricane that attended that CORE 
ſoon followed it. f 


At St. Euſtatia, a violent hurricane and 
earthquake laid waſte great part of the iſland, 
on the fixth of October; many ſhips were 
loſt, and incredible damage done. 


In November, the river Tarne in Italy 
overflowed its banks in ſuch a manner, that 
the ſuburbs of Montauban were laid under 
water, the foundations of the houſes under- 
mined, and many of them . thrown down. 
Upwards of 200 families have been obliged 
to fly with their beſt effects, to ſeek for bread 
in the higher parts of the city in the day, 
and to take ſhelter at night in the churches. 


Their ſituation was the molt deplorable, 1 8 
the 
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the fatal effects of this deluge thraughout the 
whole diſtrict men mournful. 


Letters. from various parts of Germany 
took notice, that there had not been ſo Jong 
a drought in the memory of man in that 
country, as happened this year. The Rhine 
was forded in many — and a rock diſ- 
covered in the Neckar, on which was en- 
graved 1476, a memorandum of the drought 

at that time; four inches below which, is 


now engraved 1766. 


A moft futious hurricane, attended with 
thunder and hail, ſeemed to threaten the 
iſland of Cephalonia (a Venetian iſland) 
on the 31ſt of May. All the ſteeples of 
the churches were blown down, trees torn 
up by the roots, houſes demoliſhed, and the 
roofs whirled about in the air. The ſea inthe 
of Argoſtoli roſe to an immoderate 
height, and began to overflow the town, to 
the inexpreſſible terror of the inhabitants. 
This fatal hurricane, which laſted thirteen 
minutes, was ſucceeded by violent ſhocks of 
the earth, more alarming than the hurricane, 
as the whole iſland ſeemed to be moved, 
many houſes thrown down, and the inhabi- - 
tants obliged to lie in the open fields. The 
number who periſhed cannot be eſtimated, 
but the conſternation was univerſal, as the 
tremulous motion was felt, at times for fifty 
minutes. | 
; On 


\ 
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On the 14th of Nov. 1766, at nine in the 
evening, a horrible tempeſt began at Cette in 
Languedoc by a threatening cloud, and large 


clapsof thunder, accompanied with raid, hal, 
and a moſt impetuous wind from the ſouth- 


eaſt. Some chimnies fell during the night, 
but this was only the prelude to our misfor- 


tunes. The 15th, the rain, lightening and 


thunder were almoſt continual. Toward 
evening the waters of the ſea roſe to ſuch a 
height that all the warehouſes along the 
keys were entirely overflowed. This ſwell 


of the ſea, joined with the water which 


deſcended in abundance from the mountain, 
at the foot of which our town is fituated, 
made great ravages, and occaſioned immenſe 
loſſes. During the night, the inhabitants 
were in the utmoſt conſternation, not being 
able to ſave their effects, and ſeeing them- 
ſelves every moment in danger of periſhing. 


But ſtill this was nothing to what happened 


on Sunday the 16th. The thunder, and 
a deluge of rain, had laſted all night long ; 


Cette in 
Langue- 
doc. 


both redoubled at break of day, the firſt 


dawn of which, joined with the frequent 


glare of lightening, gave us a view of all 


the dreadfal havock that had been made. 


Part of the people had run to the firſt maſs in 


the pariſh, There, at the inſtant when the 
prieſt was making ſome reflections, by way 
n R 


of 
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of homily on the apparent effects of the 
wrath of God, the thunder entered the 
church through the great por tal, and after 


terrifying all preſent, made its way out 


again, without hurting any body, through 


the roof of the next chapel. 


Another party of the people were gone 


to maſs at the community of penitents. 


The ſtreet in which this community is ſitu- 


| ated, though very large, is more expoſed 


than any other to the fall of waters from 
the mountain. Accordingly in this ſtreet 
happened thoſe diſaſters, which, but for 
the peculiar protection of providence would 
aſſuredly have been more numerous. The 


fall of the waters had already filled all the 
.ceilars in the night; and — of an enor- 


mous ſize, as well as the earth which rol- 


led down along with them, had blockaded, 


to the height of three feet, almoſt all the 


doors of the houſes in the great ſquare. 
+ The peaitents were at the moment of con- 
ſecrating the hoſt, The church opened in 
two; but which is aſtoniſhing, the roof re- 
mained half opened, and hung in that manner, 
for ſeveral minutes, ſo that all preſent had time 


5 Py 


to get out. In an inſtant after, the wall of the 
front, and one half of the roof, fell down 
nearly on the heels of the bindmoſt, 
as well as two houſes ſituated . 

c 
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The fall of theſe buildings is attributed 
to ſubterranecous waters which hollowed ' 
and ſapped the foundations. A Nea- 
politan ſhip periſhed on the coaſt, and 
another appears at this inſtant in great 
diſtreſs, to which we are endeavouring to 
point out the entrange into our port, by 
ſignals.“ 5 ; ES” f 
I am, &c. 


At Edinburgh a moſt remarkable ſtorm 4. 
of lightening attended with thunder, conti- bugh, 


nued from nine in the evening Jan. 3, 1767, / 
till morning. The ſky, for minutes at a 
time, appeared covered with fire; and a 
fiery meteor, of a round ſhape, was ſeen, 
for a conſiderable time, running from north 
to ſouth, with prodigious velocity, 


- 
- 6 


Whitby harbour, cauſed the tide to riſe near 
three feet perpendicularly higher thin the 
oldeſt man living can remember. A num- 
ber of houſes were entirely demoliſhed ; a 
great many more damaged; nay, hardly 
any that ſtood near the river | weather- 
ed out the ſtorm clear of harm: The 
Naithing adjoining to the river has given 

p 2 way 


19 4 1 ; Mia TOW 
On Thurſday night Jan. 4, 1767, a moſt wy;e,, 
violent ftorm of wind and hail, coming Jan. 4, 
from the N. E. and blowing right into 177. 
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way in many places, and ſome of it is 
tirely down: The pavements, ALE 
&c. where the waves reached, were torn up. 
in an inconceivable manner; and the piers 
greatly ſhattered ; the allum works at Salt- 
wick have ſuffered very confiderably ; ; and 
the damages in the whole, cannot amount 


to leſs than 5oQ0/. 


ne r On the 6th: of January a violent gale of 
Thanet, wind at N. W. brought on a moſt furious 
Ja". 6. tide, which bore down every thing within its 
76. reach. The pier at Margate has ſuffered 
damage eſtimated at 1000. The jettees 

are almoſt every where much damaged, and 

in many places quite deſtroyed. The coach 

road leading to the parade, is almoſt entirely 
waſhed away. The houſes on the parade 

were thought to be in ſuch immediate dan- 

that the inhabitants removed all their 

5 5 valuable effects. The low buildings 
between Hall's library and. the ſea are all 
ſwept off. Beal's new caſtle i in the air, con · 
tiguous to them, ſhared, in part, the fame 
fate; fortunately it was not ſo far finiſhed 
as to be habitable. 'The- brooks are again 
all under water. -Great-loſs and damage 
has been ſuſtained by many private people. 
The whole is a ſcene of the N deſola- 
7 and confafion. 75 oy $44 93007296 BOTH I}: 


Some 


1 


or sronus "il any: 


— Acer has been done at Ramf 
gate, but eee in e f 
this. | 
Poor Broadſtairs, in St. Peter' 8 nariſh, 
has felt the whole force of the robe no the 


pier is utterly deſtroyed, and ſuch a quan- 


tity of baich carried into the harbour, as 
weill probably ruin it for ever, Twelve 
ſhips, belonging to the Iceland cod-ſiſhery, 
and one ele on the ſtocks, will, with 
great diffteuliy if evet, be got out. The 
place is undone; and many honeſt, labo- 
rious families, Who gained a competent 
livlihopd aby the fiſhery carried on there, 
muſt now be turned adrift, to - their 
bread where they can find it: What makes 
their calamity the more. pitiable is that 
their pier having ſuffered very great da- 
mage in the | ſtorm of 1763; they pre- 
ſented a petition. for a brief, at that 
time, as the only method which, could, 
be propoſed to prevent their ruin ; moſt. 
unhapf y for them, their en Was Fr 


- The country in veveral | is very fickly 70 
and proviſions and neceſſaries of all kinds 
are Ra Fs 5 dest. The, diſtrefſes 
of the poor are inexpreſſible, and yet they 
bear - theſe accumulated miſeries Wirk a 
moſt unexampled patience. They. ha 
not raiſed the leaſt tumult, or comm 3 
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the Jeaſt 2 Tbeir caſe is truly da- 


plarable; and the benevolent will n 
bem their pity at leaſt, | 
a "2*2579"1 16 f1 


1 Newcaſtle Jan. 56th, 1967, they had. a 
fall of ſnow, with ligbtening and 
thunder. The fea was much higher than was 
know in the memory of the oſdeſt man li. 
ing ; feveral of the quays in the lower part of 
this Ft, and at Shields, were overflowed, a 
and many "cellars filled with - water. Se. 
veral ſhips in the river have alſo received 
much" hurt by the viblence of the wind, 
rticulafty at Shields, whete many broke 
rom their moorings, and were driven 
againſt” the quays on the ſouth ſhore, 
breaking down and unroofing the bouſes. 
Two veſſels ſunk in the harbour. "A keel 
was7 drove upon Mr. Cookſons ballaſt! 
rbatf, herein were five men faſt afleep, 
who derer diſcovered their fituation ill: the 
nde bad left them ſome hors. ver 1 
ſhips in the nem harbour of Hartley 
were ſunk, to prevent their being 2 
by running” foul of each other, BP driv 
10 fea, At 'Seaton near Hartlepool, ſhe 
ra} Houſes ere waſhed down; and a cheſt 
oth, in the original package, was drivers 
alhefe- At Staiths, Sandſend, Eaſt- rom, 
ud Saltburn, they'have x undergone a ſecond 
iti 7 inunda- 
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F ſtill more fatal then the Former | 
one. one third port of the inhabitants of 
Straiths are ruined. The lightening ou 
Friday night miſtaken | by ſome for the 
aurora botealis, wus ſüch as rendered: ſmall 
bodies conſpicuous,” the ſucceſſion of the 
3 being o quick and TOOL, 92 N , 


A mot terrible hurricane aroſe in the ane Ga 
of Cuba on the 25th of October 1768. ft 
began on the ſouth fide of the iſland; and 
died away at the north; and though it laſted 
but two hours, its violence was ſuchz that-it 
was computed to have deſtroyed 96 public 
edifices, among which were reckoned the 
reat cathedral at Havanna, the cuſtom- 
houſe the great tobacco magazine, St. Jaques 
fort, the principal jail, and the convent of 
St. Auguſtine; beſide 4048 dwelling houſes; 
There were 110 perſons butied under the 
ruins, and a great number of lives loſt in the 
lantations. Sixty-nine ſhips were drove on 
— moſt of which were beaten to pieces; 
two fine docks were ruined, and three large 
veſſels on the ſtocks deſtroyed, The da- 
mage of ſhipping was the greater, as the 
iards had enticed many ſhip-carpenters, 
ſmiths, and other artificers, from the ifland of 
Jamaica; and were uſing indefatigabſe pains 
to put their marine there on 2 A 
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The diſtreſs of the inhabitants was 


| ipexpretble ; and the | nity ebeniotn of 


the archbiſhop of St. Domingo, and the 
biſhop of Cubs, highly praiſe a. hy [Theſe 
benevolent men; in the du of the ſtorm, 
went about r en people, and in- 
voking the the Almighty; and the 
reſt of the religious exerted themſelves in an 
uncommon manger on this calamitous occa- 
ary” The convents were open to every one, 

and the unhappy ſufferers were entertained 
in them with the greateſt hoſpitality, until 
and houſes were made habitable, 


